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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

‘Tue proceedings of Parliament since our last summary may be 
told in a few lines. The second reading of the Exchequer Bills 
Funding Bill in the House of Lords, enabled Viscount Met- 
BOURNE to correct his late unguarded disclaimer of opposition, 
by a brisk attack upon Government for adopting the temporary 
and objectionable expedient of a loan—and, what is worse, for 
Not succeeding, since they had not procured the five millions which 
they sought. The Earl of Riron parried this attack, by observing 
that Ministers have not, like the Whigs, been in office ten years, so 
as to be amenable to reproach for adopting temporary expedients 
after a permanent occupation; and that they had succeeded in 
procuring more than enough to meet the deficiency. Lord Met- 
BOURNE also condemned the delay to grapple with the state of the 
country; and told the Duke of WeturneTon, that if a better at- 
tendance in Parliament was what he wanted, he had only to an- 
nounce a measure for the alteration of the Corn-laws, and he would 
immediately procure full benches. The Duke refused to avail 
himself of the hint, because he had no intention of presenting a 
measure to alter the Corn-laws, for it required more attention than 
he had yet been able to give it. Many persons took this 
to mean, that the new Government had absolutely determined 
to bring forward no measure on the subject; but the Duke 
corrected that impression on Tuesday: he was thinking, at 
the moment, not of the Corn question, but of its immediate 
avail as the means of procuring attendance in Parliament 
this session, and to that limited view his disavowal applied. 
The Duke of WettincTon, with that simplicity which often par- 
takes of dignity, sometimes of rather an amusing bonhommie, has an- 
nounced certain discoveries which he has made: first, that there is 
plenty of food, only the people are out of work, out of money, and 
unable to buy it; next, that the Corn-laws do not stand alone, but 
are mixed up with a variety of other questions; and lastly, that his 
information on the subject is somewhat in arrear ; so he has honestly 
resolved to rub up his rusty old politicaleconomy. The illustrious 
Duke has fairly gone to school in the study,—a tolerable earnest 
that Ministers are not without intentions of some kind. 

A little talk after a fruitless motion in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, to indulge Lord GrorGe PaGet with leave to pre- 
fer a new petition against the return for Carnarvon—his lawyer 
having betrayed him into a fatal informality—brought out the 
negative information, that Sir Ropert Pert is not going to intro- 
duce a new Reform Bill: he awaits Lord Joun Russetx’s bill to 
prevent Bribery. Mr. Wax ey is going to introduce a new Re- 
form Bill: he has given notice of one for next session. 

Sir James Grau, who has already won praise for an able and 
vigorous commencement of the duties of his department as Home 
Secretary, has also incurred censure for a curious innovation, tend- 
ing to restrict, in conceivable cases, the free exercise of the old and 
useful, though sometimes overvalued and frequently abused, “right 
of petition.” Among the addresses to the Queen against the pro- 
ogation, which he had to present to her Majesty on Wednesday, was 
one purporting to be signed by 2,000 out of the 7,000 of the popu- 
4ation of Tamworth. The oumber appears to have startled Sir 
Rosert Peet's colleague; and, acting on information that he 
deemed trustworthy, he sent the address down to the Mayor, who 
instituted a private inquisition into the genuineness of the signa- 
tures. The strong case, ex parte though it was, made out against 
the petition, and the fact that Sir James did not actually withhold 
it, seem to have silenced the objections which might have been 
urged to so questionable an interference. 

Lord Broveuam has laid down the law on what constitutes an 
act of slave-trade in British subjects; and he informs his country- 
men, that holding shares in foreign property where slaves are 
employed, is an act of slave-trade, and as such illegal. Mr. 
Wager has brought forth a primd facie case of gross abuse of the 











Scotch lunatic law,—a sane man haying been imprisoned for many 
months in a lunatic asylum, having escaped, and living now in 
exile in England, for fear he should be again seized as a lunatic on 
his return home: moreover, Mr. Waxxey obtained a promise from 
the Lord-Advocate of Scotland, that the case should be thoroughly 
investigated, Sir Ropert Peex has renewed the admission, that 
he can give no information as to the steps taken to protect 
Mr. M‘Leop in case of his being threatened with popular violence 
from the Lynchers of the United States. 

Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, by Commissioners. Minis- 
ters maintain their reserve to the last: they do not, like the Whigs, 
discuss the Corn-laws in the Queen's Speech, but they promise that 
Parliament shall be engaged with measures for equalizing the in- 
come and expenditure early next session ; they repeat her Majesty’s 
regret at the existing distress, the Royal bosom being nearly as 
much agitated on that point in the Tory as in the Whig Speech,— 
though the new Ministers add a saving-clause for themselves, that the 
distress ‘* has prevailed for a considerable period,” in “some of the 
manufacturing districts”; and they declare that Parliament “ may 
rely upon the cordial concurrence of her Majesty in all such mea- 
sures as shall appear, after mature consideration, best calculated 
to prevent the recurrence of that distress, and to promote the 
great object of all her Majesty's wishes, the happiness and con- 
tentment of all her people.” No Speech from the Throne was 
ever more successful in saying nothing: the Tories, in this respect, 
keep up their character as good official workmen. 





So the supplementary session of 1841 is over. The Supplies 
have been voted; the routine business which was left unfinished by 
the last Parliament, hurried away for the “ appeal to the country,” 
has been completed; a few admissions and negative announcements 
have been hammered out of Ministers during their necessary 
exposure to catechizers in either House: and in these words the 
deeds of the session are described. Great questions remain pretty 
much as they would have done had Parliament not met at all. 
And as to the great subject of the day, the Corn question, which 
the last Parliament was dismissed for refusing to discuss and the 
present was summoned expressly to examine, it would be difficult 
to pronounce what progress has been made. The large promises 
on that head have fallen through, and are almost forgotten. For 
this the readers of the Spectator have not been unprepared: when 
the Budget was first put forth with its Corn-law appendix, we 
predicted that success in the endeavour to repeal the law would be 
impossible, not only in that Parliament, but in the one then about to 
be elected—the present; and the second half of the prediction 
has been so far confirmed by the small events of the short 
session. Our subse anticipations have been amply fulfilled. 
The Budget rag helped to swell the minority, for there 
is of course no céftainty as to what the minority might have num- 
bered had the Budget not been thrown out for the election ; but 
inasmuch as it was used merely as a Whig tool, it has failed. 
Had the Free-traders distinctly separated themselves from the Whig 
intriguers, and concentrated their efforts on the one object of 
forming a nucleus for a Free-trade party in the House of Commons 
irrespectively of the existing political parties, they might perhaps, 
failing their countenance, have helped to keep out a few mere 
Whigs: but the success which has attended their exertions 
when they have proceeded on comparatively single motives, 
proves that they might have returned more useful men. It is 
needless, however, to dwell upon contingencies: those have 
been the sole theme of the Whigs and their adherents, and their 
sole reliance. The Budget was relied upon to produce a reaction 
in the country, with as much confidence as if it were un fuit ac- 
compli—where is it now? No party answers for it. Its principles 
indeed are vaunted ; but the Budget itsclf, with its grand attributes 
of corn, sugar, and timber, where is that? Not even in the 
mouths of the Whigs. A vast sensation was laboured for in anti- 
cipation of it: the country was moved, unquestionably, but not 
much. <A vast sensation was to arise immediately upon its publi- 
cation; the country was requested and commanded to be in as 
great a ferment as in the Reform Bill days;-yet there never was 
a general election so remarkable for dulness. After Ahe. contest 
was well advanced, in the second or thifd week, a Ministe 
promised a Whig majority of forty: where is that ? A 
Queen’s Speech was to overawe the new, Members, as the: 
of the dissolution was to have inspired the;constituencies ; 
as much as the other. Next, the issué/of\the dé, wfit 
Tory Ministers had exposed their iniqgit some P. 
avowal, was to afford a fresh opportunityifor rm 
part of the country: what did the couiftry “say: 
what single word did it utter? Never did’ 
tions pass off in such total quiet. The silence 
remarked from the single chatter of one person, employed, not by 
the country, but by the Anti-Corn-law League, to seem to oppose 
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Sir Ropert Peev and Lord Srantey. And finally, there was to 
be an agitation throughout this session; Ministers were to be 
compelled to pronounce an opinion for or against the Corn-laws, to 
be entrapped either into Repeal or into a fatal opposition to the 
most prominent desire of the country,—for though the country did 
not speak in a very peremptory tone on the Corn question, it did 
speak off that more than on any other topic save the “ want of con- 
fidence” in the Whigs: this last endeavour to force the Corn 
question on the new Ministers has also failed. Even the Whigs, 
the authors of the Budget, are sick of it, and they have been the 
first to desert: they have postponed the Corn-laws till next session, 
as well as Sir Ronerr; and for several weeks past they have be- 
taken themselves to their pleasures in the country and in foreign 
arts. 
. The event has proved that the Corn-law Repealers were mis- 
taken in their strategy. They should not have made a show of 
expecting any thing from Ministers at once, during the short and 
avowedly formal session: there was no use in defying the decision 
of the last election, which was to the effect that Sir Ropert Peet 
might try his hand at the difficulties of the country on his own ad- 
vertised terms—honest and cautious deliberation; but they should 
have worked to throw upon the Minister, who thus assumed the 
office of setting all things right, the whole responsibility of the issue. 
The Anti-Corn-law party, however, seems to have been incapable 
of learning from the changes in the posture of affairs as they hap 
pened. ‘The threatened pressure on the system, derived from 
the dreary prospect of the harvest—even the contemplated possi- 
bility of suspending the execution of the law—passed away with 
the clouds that overhung the summer sky, and was altogether re- 
moved, for the moment, by the large importation of foreign grain. 
The present, therefore, was no time for action. At the mecting of 
Parliament, the Tory Opposition, as we said they would, and as any 
one saw who was not bent upon discerning an impossible future, 
refused to entertain the question thrust before them: they had 
“‘ appealed to the country ” on the question of confidence in Minis- 
ters; their question had obtained the answer, and a favourable one ; 
and to that they stuck. They performed their ceremony of turning 
out the old Ministry; and then demanded the terms which the 
country had sanctioned, “ time for deliberation.” There was no 
ower to refuse them. ‘The Corn question is postponed till 
ebruary. 

As the Reform Bill delusions closed with the last session, so the 
shortlived Budget delusion closcs with this. All that fictitious ex- 
citement, that show of strength and life in the dead body of the 
Whig party, so sedulously kept up by their hack journals, has 
passed away. The tide of Liberalism has ebbed to its lowest 
point ; the quicksands and sunken rocks are bared in all the harm- 
Jessness of utter exposure. ‘Things are at a complete stand-still, 
In the mean time, the elements of real agitation still exist ; and if 
for a season they have been neutralized by the false uses to which 
they have been put, they are now relieved from that entanglement. 
We told the Corn-law Repealers, at the commencement of this last 
blundering agitation, that the future for which they were desirous 
was only to be attained by “ cool and exact preparations.” They 
have received a rough lesson from the session to the same purport : 
their heated and irregular impulses have been merely fruitless, and 
they are thrown back upon the primary elements of their cause. 
Those, we say, remain, with the elements of other great questions. 
Restricted trade must be dangerous, uncertain, intermitting, because 
it does not rest upon the natural operations of demand and supply, 
but upon the arbitrary requirements of lawmakers: restricted 
trade must be liable to periods of great prosperity, when the effects 
of natural causes are exaggerated by the false impulse of legisla- 
tion, for the time concurrent, and to periods of great distress, when 
the reaction comes again with increased impetus from uunatural 
tampering; and the period of great distress is now reading the most 
instructive of homilies on that head. Class-legislation must ever 
be the result when classes, not the people, make the legislative 
power; and in the destitution of the working-class, and the ruin 
of the manufacturing-class, the people have the gravest teaching in 
that elementary truth. Sound doctrine will be all the more im- 
pressive, because the mere party cants with which it was com- 
mingled and disguised are set aside. ‘The people will have time 
for deliberation as well as Sir Ropert Pest. 

Meanwhile, however, Sir Ronert has the management of affairs. 
The trust has been placed in his hands, if in times of unprecedented 
difficulty, yet also with considerable advantages. ‘The Tories 
never offered themselves to office with such an air of deference for 
public opinion—for public opinion as a whole, and not merely that 
“public opinion” which is entertained by their own party. Sir 
Rorert Peer’s moderate demeanour and liberal tendencies have 
reconciled the people to the presumed necessity of a Tory after a 
Whig Government. At the last general election the country may 
be said to have pronounced no decision on any proposition, but 
to have handed power over to Sir Rosrrt Peer, to do his best 
withal—and we can believe that no man living has a more 
earnest and anxious desire to do his very best. He has to contend 
with popular destitution, declining trade, failing revenue, and in- 
creasing political discontent with the institutions which admit of 
that fearful combination: he relies upon his own influence with 
a powerful party, his own abilities, and his good intentions: the 
question remains to be solved, whether these will suffice to give 
him the mastery that can cope with the gigantic difficulties which 
he has undertaken to meet? No prudent politician yentures a 
decided affirmative or negative. But let Sir Roper carry these 
few facts along with him: that he has had all he asked—confidence, 





and time for deliberation; that the people will have time to deli- 
berate too; and that in February he will be expected, not at once 
to remedy every existing evil, but to develop plans for putting the 
greater evils in train to be remedied, and that not slowly. 





News has arrived from the seat of the Opium War in China, 
and it is of unusual importance. The British forces had obtained 
a brilliant victory, but it had a strange sequel. We last left Captain 
Exuior “negotiating.” ‘The Chinese, as they had done during pre- 
vious negotiations, had employed the time, so easily granted by Cap- 
tain Exxior, in strengthening their means of defence and attack. At 
length the Plenipotentiary seems to have become aware of the fact, 
and he consented to a renewal of hostilities. ‘The British troops were 
concentrated on Canton; commanding points on the walls of the 
town were seized ; the Chinese were unyielding ; Sir Huan Goucu 
was just about to give the order for the final and complete conquest 
of the city, when—Captain Exxior was negotiating again! He 
consented to relinquish his conquest, and withdraw the British 
troops, upon condition that the Chinese army retired to a distance 
of sixty miles, and that six millions of dollars were paid. He 
turned the victory, gained by other officers, to a means of plunder- 
ing the Chinese in the name of the Queen of England! It is not 
clear in what light the payment is considered: the English call the 
money “ ransom” for the city; but the Chinese call it “ opium- 
compensation” ; and Captain Exzior appears to have applied it to 
pay “ Dent and Co.” and “ opium scrip” at Calcutta. If this is 
true, it looks as if he had committed an act of criminal insubor- 
dination ; for the British Government, in disallowing his bills, had 
refused to sanction his bargain with the opium-smugglers; yet he 
seizes money obtained in the name of his Government, and appro- 
priates it to the payment of his personal liabilities, in defiance of 
their express disallowance. This proceeding requires, however, to 
be more clearly explained. The one thing is plain, that Captain 
Exuior has converted a victory, which, so far as Canton was con- 
cerned, might have been a decisive blow, into a plundering expedi- 
tion on account of the opium-merchants: he has interposed a new 
obstacle to the settlement of Lord Patmersron’s “ little war”— 
now becoming a great one, or at least charged with very gigantic 
consequences; he has fixed an indelible stain on the cause, already 
equivocal. So deplorable a victory was never chronicled. 





France, it was said a little while ago, was about to disarm: she 
has not yet made up hermind. M.Guizor, it is believed, has made 
up his; but there is a belligerent Admiral among his colleagues— 
Durerré, and he keeps open the sore question. Nor can M. Guizor 
turn out his irritating coadjutor, lest he become another tool in the 
hands of the honour-mongers in France—another standing and talk- 
ing proof to the war-agitators that M.Guizor is enslaved by England. 
So the question is adjourned in the Cabinet; and what is worse, it is 
referred back to the Chambers, which made such a mess of it last year. 
In the mean time, the press, other topics failing, has taken up this 
never-failing theme for the excitement of readers eager to be ex- 
cited, and is daily deluging the metropolis with Anti-Anglican 
rhapsodies ; and M. Turers, angered with mortification at having 
been rather slighted in his German tour, returns full of spleen to 
inspire the press and prepare the Chambers to deliberate on peace 
or war in December; in order to which, the Turco-Tunisian ques- 
tion is fanned intoa flame. If such great interests are not involved 
in Tunis as in Egypt—if the rebel Bey is less known than Meug- 
met Ari—the very obscurity of the man adds to the mystery of 
the question ; and it is further complicated by the proximity of 
Tunis to the French possession of Algeria. The French are fully 
prepared to be very dignitied, very sensitive, and very honourable 
indeed. But how will they pay for war? They cannot expect 
much help of that kind from the Bey of Tunis. 





The insurrection in Spain, in favour of Queen Curistrna’s 
restoration to the Regency, which was threatened some weeks 
back but not credited, has actually broken out; and General 
O’DorneEtt, one of the conspirators originally named, has seized 
the citadel of Pampeluna. It is said that he expects codperation 
in the South, but the extent of the conspiracy is as yet unknown. 
Curistina is not likely to benefit much by it: the affairs of 
Cartos seem to be, beyond the influence of such a chance, though 
he could sooner profit by anarchy than the Queen- Mother: the 
only thing certain is, that Spain is to suffer more wounds and 
losses. 





Wuic anp Tory Finance: THE Corn-Laws. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, on the second reading of the 
Exchequer Bills Funding Bill being moved, Viscount MeLrourne said 
that he was not disposed to give it the least opposition; but he did 
not let it pass without some rough handling— ; 

“ Of course, having a deficiency, that deficiency must be supplied by some 
loan or form of borrowing; and I do not know that I have any particular ob- 
jection to the form in which it is now proposed to be done. 1 know only one 
objection, and it is certainly a very great one—that it has failed; that you have 
not succeeded in your object—that you have not raised your money—that you 
have not funded your Exchequer Bills. Certainly, 1 am the last man who 
would say any thing likely to produce any effect upon the money-market, and 
Iam very unwilling to say any thing which would run the risk of having any 
effect there; but I think, considering what is said of the financial affairs of the 
country—considering the language which the Government itself has held on 
that subject, and considering the state of the money-market—you ought to 
have taken care that you succeeded. If you were deterred by any apprehen- 
sions that you would make a worse bargain or make worse terms than those 
which were made by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer—if you were ac- 
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tuated by any feelings of that kind, which I fear you were, you should still 
have endeavoured tocarry your point, and not have adopted and acted upon a 
short-sighted and injudicious policy.” 

At the opening of the session, the Earl of Ripon had made a very able 
and eloquent speech on the motion which led to a change of Govern- 
ment; but able ard eloquent speeches might become very troublesome 
to the utterers. The main ground of Lord Ripon’s charge against the 
Government of that time was, that they did not meet the financial diffi- 
culties in a manty and decided manner, but that they resorted to tem- 

rary and objectionable expedients— 

Now, could any thing be more completely a temporary expedient, or more 
objectionable than this measure, which was the first beginning of the new Go- 
vernment. They were getting rid of the matter by the temporary and objec- 
tionable expedient of a loan, and adding to the Funded Debt without making 
provision to pay for the interest of the addition. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself introduced the measure to the House of Commons, by saying 
that it was entirely an expedient, and in the highest degree objectionable. 
Lord Melbourne did not object to it now; but it was a little curious that this 
Government, having censured the late Government for such a course, the first 
of its own acts should be what was admitted to be so entirely temporary and 
objectionable. 

Lord Ripon had talked of the “ immense difficulties” of the country ; 
and the phrase had been repeated, with interest, in the House of Com- 
mons: admitting that there were difficulties, Lord Melbourne averred 
that it was an exaggeration to say that the finances of the country were 
immensely involved. It was neither correct in fact, nor wise or pru- 
dent, to hold the language of despondence, which must of itself tend to 
weaken the resources of the country. If those difficulties were so im- 
mense, they ought to be taken into immediate consideration; and at 
any rate, where was the necessity for delay? ‘The present Government 
had the same task as the last, either to lessen the expenditure or increase 
the revenue. ‘The proposition was very plain; there was no mystery. 
What were they looking for? Surely they were not looking for the 
philosopher's stone? As to attendance, let but the Duke of Wellington 
give notice that he was going to bring forward a motion about the laws 
affecting the importation of corn, and he would answer for it, that at 
any given time there would be an ample attendance of Members both 
in that House and in the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Rrron was always well disposed to listen when the 
noble Viscount was pleased to be jocular, and not less so even when 
some of the noble Viscount’s wit was directed towards him; but he did 
not suppose that it would be expected of him that he should now enter 
into any arguments for defending a speech which Lord Melbourne had 
full opportunity of answering at the time it was made, but to which 
he had not chosen to reply until the present time, and then in a 
manner which seemed to him by no means conclusive. It was a mis- 
take to say that the present measure was a failure: the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not obtained all the five millions, but he had 
obtained a million more than enough to cover the deficiency. Although 
the late Government stood pledged to bring forward certain measures, 
it did not follow that their successors were bound to strike out, off- 
hand, some new scheme of finance. Besides, all that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expected to raise by his measures was 
1,700,000/.; so that he would still have had to raise 700,000/. by loan. 

The Duke of Wetiincron thanked Lord Melbourne for his sugges- 
tion as to the mode of obtaining a large attendance of Members of the 
House; but he would never announce any intention he did not enter- 
tain— 

“ T have no intention of bringing forward a scheme for the alteration of the 
Corn-laws. Ihave not the power of doing so: I have not sufficiently con- 
sidered these measures, and therefore I won’t. I decline to announce any such 
intention to the House ; and I beg to suggest to the noble Viscount, that if he 
wishes to collect a number of Peers he must propose some other scheme.” 

The deficiency of two millions and a half was not the entire amount 
of the arrears to be provided for. Demands were coming upon the 
treasury from the Colonies and elsewhere— 

He found that, what with bills from the Colonies and the demands from the 
East, from Canada and elsewhere, there was a very large outstanding account, 
which had never been reckoned at all in the statement of the Budget, and 
which, with the other additions he had named, besides other items, had to be 
added to the declared deficiency of 2,500,000/.? Moreover, if he had not been 
misinformed, there was a number of orders which had been issued for carrying 
out a variety of things, which were not reckoned, but all of which must be 
taken into consideration before any Government could pretend to come before 
the country and state what would be the permanent expenditure. 

Lord Broveuam hoped that the Government would be prepared, early 
after the reassembling of Parliament, to enter on the consideration of 
the Corn and Provision laws. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

On Tuesday, Lord Rapnor returned to the subject. A great number 
of meetings, he said, had been held lately to petition the Queen against the 
prorogation of Parliament before it had considered measures of relief ; 
and the feeling on the subject would be greatly heightened by the Duke 
of Wellington’s declaration on Monday— 

It was certainly inconsistent with the general expectation. For although 
another noble Duke had made a declaration against alteration to the farmers 
of Buckinghamshire, still the general expectation was that Government in- 
tended to make some alteration in the averages. However, that expectation 
was at an end, since the noble Duke opposite had declared that he intended 
no alteration. (“ No, no!” from the Ministerial benches.) He was glad to 
hear the noble Duke disclaim such an intention. 

But then the Duke of Wellington had told them that the people could 
not be suffering at present from want of food, because 1,700,000 quarters 
of foreign corn had been introduced and the harvest had just been 
completed— 

Undoubtedly there was no want of corn in the country, but the difficulty for 
the people was how to get it. ‘The noble Duke would recollect, that in certain 
years there had been famines in Ireland, in which the people were starving for 
want of food. Subscriptions had been made to give relief, and bread and pota- 
toes had been sent to Ireland from this country. ‘The very vessels that carried 
that food to Cork met other vessels laden with Irish wheat and biscuits made 
of Irish flour. The people were starving while food was going out of the 
Country. They could not get it because they had not the means. At present, 
When there was famine in England and disease the consequence of the want of 
ood, and when the attention of Parliament had been called to the subject, he 
thought the Government were assuming a heavy and serious responsibility in 
advising her Majesty to turn a deaf ear to the prayers of her people, and to send 
Parliament bout its business. 


XUM 


Lord Radnor then read extracts from the letter of a correspondent in 
the manufacturing districts, who had been an operative, and was of the 
same views with himself, or what were commonly called Radical. That 
writer regretted that the new Parliament promised to be a monopolist 
Parliament, and feared that ‘“ the people were to be taught another fatal 
lesson that every thing was to be obtained by violence and fear, and 
nothing granted to argament and common sense.” The Chartists 
already wished to raise the question as to how they were to obtain 
possession of the land—* They pointed,” said his correspondent, “ to 
noblemen’s estates, and said that land was not cultivated, that it was 
growing dear, and that land ought to belong to the state. If the Go- 
vernment would only do justice to the people, there would be an end to 
these absurd schemes, and to the being of those who throve by pro- 
mulgating them.” ‘These were the sentiments of a plain m1, as their 
Lordships would see, neither of bad intentions, nor deficient in sense. 
Lord Radnor thought the Government would do well to consider the 
subject again, before actually proroguing Parliament. 

The Duke of WeturncTon would not allow himself to be intimidated 
by Lord Radnor, or his friends or correspondents—Radical he thought 
he called them—from giving that advice to his Sovereign which his 
conscience dictated, be the consequences what they might. There was 

no more salutary rule of the House than that which forbade reference to a 
| former debate; but when noble Lords thought proper to disregard that 
| order, they ought not to attribute to others words which they never 
uttered, or to put a meaning on words actually spoken which the speak- 
ers never intended to convey— 

“ Now, if the noble Earl had attended closely to what passed, and had re- 
membered it accurately, he would have known, and of course would have said, 
that it was not I, but the noble Viscount lately at the head of the Government, 
who had referred to the subject, when he said that if I would give notice 
of a motion for an alteration of the Corn-laws I should soon secure a 
full attendance in both Houses of Parliament. My answer to that was, ‘I 
will not announce any intention which I do not entertain in order to secure a 
full attendance’ of Members. Iam sure the noble Viscount will admit the 
correctness of that statement, and that what I referred to was the attendance 
of Members in the present session of Parliament. I am sure the noble Vis- 
count could not mean that the notice was to be given to secure a full attend- 
ance in six months’ time, or any distant period. (‘“ Hear, hear!” from Lord 
Melbourne.) 1 admit, that such a notice now would bring a full attend- 
ance in both Houses; but what I meant to convey and stated was, that I am 
not prepared ut the present time to bring forward any motion fora revision of the 
Corn-laws.” 

The subject required to be considered in all its bearings on commerce 
and finance, and other important matters, with which it was connected 
by the late Government. The Duke had certainly brought in a bill for 
establishing the present law; but he found it necessary to refresh his 
information on the matter— 

He liad at different times since discussed the question, and had endeavoured 
to refresh his memory on the subject by the perusal of important documents 
connected with the principle on which it was founded. He dil possess 
some knowledge of the subject; but he must say that it stood in a different 
light now from what it did when he brought it forward twelve or thirteen years 
ago; and those who would consider it must look at it with deep attention, and 
not submit any scheme on the subject to that cr the other House of Parlia- 
ment which was not maturely weighed and considered, not only with reference 
to other questions with which it was connected by different motions made and 
discussed in the other House of Parliament, but also in reference to treaties 
between this country and other powers, and also the treaties of other powers 
with each other, and combined with these the g neral relations by which it wag 
connected with the social system of this country. On these grounds he fully 
agreed that it was a matter which should not be taken up in a hurry, but must 
be deliberately examined in all its bearings. 

He did not deny the distress; but the sitting of Parliament could not 
remedy it— 

The noble Earl himself had stated that there had been lately imported 
into this country 1,700,000 quarters of foreign corn, and he was aware 
that before that importation there was in store a supply of corn amounting 
to 1,200,000 quarters—making in all nearly 5,000,000 quarters, besides the pro- 
duce of the harvest, which was now got in. From these facts he concluded 
that there could be no distress arising from want of a sufficient supply of corn. 
There was, he regretted to say, distress existing from want of work and defici- 
ency in wages, and other causes, into which he would not then enter; but he 
repeated that he did not know, and had not heard from any quarter, how Par- 
liament could remedy such evils. ‘They were the results of a variety of causes, 
which Parliament could not remove if it sat continuously from now till Febru- 
ary next. 

Lord Krxnatrp was glad that the Duke of Wellington had entered 
into these explanations; for he had put the more general construction 
upon his words which Lord Radnor had done; and he was strengthened 
in the impression that Government meant to do nothing, by the decla- 
ration of the Duke of Richmond, that the agriculturists or monopo- 
lists who had brought in the present Government could turn them out 
again if they found it necessary. He believed Government required 
time on other grounds than those stated: time, he thought, might be re- 
quired to enable the Cabinet, composed of such heterogeneous mate- 
rials, to concur on any one subject; and time might be required to get 
rid of some three or four of its members, to bring it to a proper mind 
on certain subjects. But he wished to know at what time Parliament 
would be called together ? 

The Duke of Weiuincron said, Lord Kinnaird would perceive, 
on consideration, that the question was one which he ought not to put, 
and which could not be answered. 

The Duke of Ricumonp denied the declaration imputed to him. It 
had been said that Sir Robert Peel and his friends would turn round 
upon the agriculturists as they had done in Catholic Emancipation, and 
force down their throats the very measure they had denounced ; and he 
had said, in reply to that argument merely, and not as a threat, that if 
Sir Robert Peel supported the eight-shilling fixed duty, the agricul- 
turists, who helped him into power, would have no hesitation in turning 
| him out. He was not one of those who thought that the Corn-laws 
could never be touched; but in any alteration care must be taken to give 
to agriculture due protection. 

The conversation dropped shortly after. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Francis THORNHILL 
Bartnc referred to the Duke of Wellington’s account of the unstated 
deficiency, over and above the 2,500,000/., as if it were an imputation 
of his own accuracy; and he calied upen Mr, Goulburn for an ex- 
planation. 
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The CuHanceLtor of the Excnequer said, that the word “ defi- 
ciency” was of course used by the Duke of Wellington in a general, 
not a technical and restricted sense. Sir Robert Peel had before re- 
ferred expressly to bills and charges coming in from the Colonies and 
China; and it was to that that the Duke alluded. No imputation was 
meant on Mr. Baring’s correctness. 

Mr. Tuorne ty asked, whether the addresses to the Queen, which Sir 
James Graham had presented that day, had altered Ministers’ intentions 
in regard tothe prorogation? Sir Ropert Pex begged to state, that 
Government had not thought it expedient to alter the advice they had 
previously given to her Majesty respecting the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. Later in the evening, Lord PaLmersTon returned to the charge: 
he trusted that during the recess Government would come to a decision 
on the great questions which now agitated the country, and would be 
prepared fully to state their plans when Parliament met again. He 
exhorted Sir Robert not to leave important questions to the chapter of 
accidents, Sir Rosert Pret would not allow these repeated invita- 
tions to betray him into a discussion on the Corn-laws. But the annals 
of the country, and especially its financial annals for the last five years, 
had taught him that nothing could be more unwise than to add another 
to the many “ chapters of accidents” which were there recorded. 

AntTI-ProroGATION ADDRESSES. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Warp asked Sir James Graham, if it was true 
that he had sent an address to the Queen from Tamworth, against the 
prorogation of Parliament, back to that town, in order to a scrutiny of 
the signatures ; and whether the address had been presented that day 
‘with the others of the same kind? 

Sir James Granam answered both questions in the affirmative. He 
had received information that several of the signatures were forged; 
and though the report of the Mayor, to whom he had sent for informa- 
tion, did not justify him in altogether withholding the petition, it did 
to a great extent confirm the statement respecting the signatures. Sir 

James read the Mayor's letter. It stated that he had investigated the 
signatures with the aid of some friends who well knew the borough, 
and the result of their examination was this: several names were totally 
unknown to the Mayor and his friends, and were therefore most likely 
not those of inhabitants of the borough ; many signatures were repeated; 
“ George Starkey” stood three times in the list, whereas there were 
only two of the name in the borongh; “ John Starkey” three times, 
instead of once; two “ William Starkeys” had not consented to sign; 
there were seven Buxtons in the borough, and twenty in the list; and 
the Mayor mentioned many other cases of the same kind: many inha- 
‘bitants whose names were down had never consented to have their 
mames affixed, several vagrants in lodging-houses were among the 
signers, and three persons in Stafford Gaol on charges of felony. It 
was evident that but few of the signatures were in the handwriting of 
the persons whom they were intended to represent; and indeed the 
Mayor found that “ people have gone from house to house obtaining 
names of whole families, without regard to age, and having entered 
these names in a book, have added them afterwards to the petition, 
though at the time the names were taken no petition was produced, and 
the names thus taken would be given by one member only of a family, 
and that not unfrequently a child.” 

Carnarvon Evection: ELrecrorau Rerorm. 

Mr. CuarLes BULLER moved, on Wednesday, that time be allowed to 
Lord George Paget to present a fresh petition against the return for the 
borough of Carnarvon. The grounds of the motion were that the re- 
cognizances for the due prosecution of the original petition had been 
entered into in Middlesex, though before a gentleman who was in the 
commission of the peace for the county of Carnarvon. This proceeding 
‘was admitted to be contrary to act of Parliament; but as it had been 
-adopted on legal advice, and the petitioner had therefore done all in his 
ae Mr. Buller hoped the House would relax its regulation in his 

alf. 

The ATrorney-GENERAL opposed the motion. The expressions in 
the clause relating to the subject were sufficiently explicit ; and if the 
plea of mistake were once admitted as valid, the door would be opened 
to continued and indefinite appeals from the decisions of the Committee 
to whom all subjects connected with eclection-trials were confided. 

After a short conversation, Mr. BuLLER withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Tuomas DuncomBE took the opportunity of asking Sir Robert 
‘Peel if it was his intention to propose a measure next session to put an 
end to bribery and corruption ? He believed that more than a consi- 
derable majority of the Members of the present House owed their seats 
to such means; and he was ready, if necessary, to prove it at the bar. 

Sir Ropert Peer had no personal experience of the extent of the 
evil, for he happened to represent a remarkably pure constituency ; but 
at the same time, he was afraid that the general impression was well 
founded, and that of late years bribery at elections had increased rather 
than diminished. He had voluntarily supported Lord John Russell’s 
bill last session; and he was ready to give his cordial assent to any 
measure whatever, which appeared really practicable, to define and pro- 
hibit undue treating and to abolish bribery. He had reason to believe 
that Lord John Russell meant to call the attention of the House to the 
subject next session; but he could not himself give any more distinct 
pledge that a bill should be brought in. 

Mr. Ewart asked whether Sir Robert would go to the real source of 
the evil, and adopt a different distribution of the constituencies? It was 
utterly impossible in small constituencies to prevent bribery. 

Sir Rosert Peet said, his confidence in that particular remedy was 
much abated by recent experience: the Reform Bill increased the con- 
stituencies; it was expected to diminish bribery; but bribery and cor- 
ruption had increased. 

Mr. Ewart said, he only meant to refer to the small constituencies, 
where an increase of the electoral body might to a considerable extent 
prevent bribery. f 

Sir Ropert PEEL observed, that some of the worst cases of which he 
had heard occurred in large towns— 

It would be invidious to name particular places; and he was afraid that 
‘some capital towns of counties might be instanced in which the most flagrant 
cases of bribery and corruption had taken place at the last election. And if the 


election-petitions which had been presented were persevered with, as he earn- 
estly hoped they would be, and if such a system as he had described were found 
to have prevailed, nothing w.u'd give him greater satisfaction than to make 





some of these large towns an example to the whole country, by disfranchising 
them altogether, without reference to their politics. 

Dr. Bowrine suggested, that Sir Robert would find a simple and 
efficacious remedy against bribery in the Ballot. Sir Ropert Peer, 
would not enter into that question ; but he thought that the Ballot would 
tend to increase rather than diminish bribery. 

Mr. Duncombe took up the matter again on Thursday. He pre- 
sented a petition from eight electors of Chippenham, complaining that 
they had been ejected by their landlord, Mr. Neeld, the Member for the 
borough, because they refused to support Captain Boldero, the other 
Tory candidate. The petitioners asked that the constituencies of small 
towns might be protected, or that they might be relieved of the franchise 
altogether. Mr. Duncombe censured Sir Robert Peel for throwing the 
onus of finding a remedy entirely upon Lord John Russell. 

A little jocose conversation took place; a Ministerial Member saying 
that it was in compliment to Lord Jobn that Sir Robert Peel left the 
task tohim. The conversation was interrupted by Sir Rosert INncLuIs, 
who rose to order; adding, “‘ However amusing this sort of discussion 
may be, while we are waiting for a knock which may be shortly ex- 
pected ”»——Loud cries of “‘ Order!” broke short the irregular allusion to 
proceedings not yet formally announced, and Sir Robert sat down amid 
shouts of laughter. 

Sir Roperr Peer, however, added a few words. He had not said 
that he would not bring in a bill; but he would not make promises un- 
less he was sure of being able to fulfil them; and as Lord John Russell 
had paid great attention to the subject, and it did not especially belong 
to any official department, he should think it premature and unwarrant- 
able to take the measure out of Lord John’s hands, should he evince 
any disposition to do what Sir Robert Peel himself had done when on 
the Opposition-benches, in aiding the functions of Government. 

ADMIRALTY PATRONAGE. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of Minto referred 
to a notice which Lord Ingestre had given in the House of Commons 
of a motion for papers relating to late promotions in the Navy, as 
calculated to give countenance to charges made in other quarters of 
large and undue promotions. Lord Minto entered into a long ex- 
planation of recent promotions— 

Promotions took place in the Navy in three ways. First, in the ordinary 
course, when three vacancies took place by death in a particular rank, the pro- 
motion of one officer to that rank took place as of course; and this was the 
usual and common way of promotion. Secondly, Flag-officers had appointed to 
vacancies on the stations under their command, and might make certain ape 
pointments on hauling down their flags. The third way was by a special 
minute of the Board, in consideration of circumstances which, in the judgment 
of the Board, required such an expression of its approbation of the conduct of 
the officer. With respect to the amount of promotions in the first way, he 
was not responsible for it, but for the distribution only; with regard to the 
second, he was not responsible at all; but with regard to the third, he held 
himself entirely responsible both for the amount of promotion and the manner 
of bestowing it. There had been lately an unusual amount of promotion, 
With respect to those of the first kind, it was usual to keep a certain number 
of vacancies in reserve; and the promotions, in consequence of the operations 
in Syria, had led to a larger reserve than usual, so that there had been a shoré 
time ago a greater accumulation of vacancies to be filled up than at any time 
since he came into office. Of the promotions made by Flag-officers on stations, 
there had been twenty-five from the rank of Mate to that of Lieutenant, but 
they had been all either for distinguished conduct or after long service ; six- 
teen being after a period of twelve years’ service. Of the special promotions, 
for which he was peculiarly responsible, there had been four officers promoted 
from the rank of Commander to that of Captain——Commander Crozier, wha 
commanded one of the two ships in Captain Ross’s expedition ; the Honour 
able Charles Elliot, who commanded the Hazard in Syria, and whose promo- 
tion took place at the end of a certain period, in accordance with a general 
arrangement of the Board, such that, if the promotion had not taken place 
till his noble friend opposite succeeded to the Board, it would undoubtedly 
have been made by him ; Commander Granville, appointed on the recommendae 
tion of Sir Charles Adam, formerly a Lord of the Admiralty, in accordance 
with a general rule of the Board, which gave a sea-going Lord the power of 
making such a recommendation; and Commander Parker, who was likewise 
promoted in conformity with a general rule, as senior commander on active 
service. 

SLAVERY AND THE LAW THEREON. 

Lord BrovcHam called the attention of the Lords, on Tuesday, to the 
subject of laws relating to the Slave-trade. Much misapprehension 
existed as to the liability of British subjects abroad to the law of their 
own country on that head— 

Now, the law on this subject was, that any British subject in any part of 
the world, whether or not in that part of the world slavery and the slave- 
trade were admitted or even encouraged by law—that any British subject 
taking part in the slave-trade was guilty of an illegal act of felony, and was 
liable to be transported for life if the offence was committed on the high seas 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, and to be transported for fourteen 
years if the offence was committed elsewhere than within the Admiralty 
jurisdiction. Wherever a British subject committed such an offence, he was as 
liable to be punished for it as though he had committed it in the county of 
Middlesex. The law which prevailed in foreign countries was quite imma- 
terial as regarded British subjects; and it was equally certain that if a 
foreigner, not being a British subject, committed an act of slave-trade within 
our dominions or jurisdiction, he also was liable to be punished for it in the 
same way that a British subject was. 

The only question was, what constituted an act of slave-trade: some 
acts, although morally a participation in its guilt, were not so in law: 
the preparing of goods for the trade, even the completely fitting out 
and freighting ships, or making fetters for slaves, did not constitute 
acts of slave-trade, if the property so prepared was sold out and out 
With regard to holding shares in foreiga property in the management 
of which slaves were actually employed, however, Lord Brougham 
no doubt, upon consulting the law on the subject, that it was illegal— 

After referring to Mr. Canning’s Slave-trade Act of 1824, more especi 
the 13th and 14th sections, he could not see on what grounds the advisers 
those who had advanced capital for such purposes, and of the British holders 
of slave property in foreign settlements, could have told them that the pute 
chase, sale, or transfer of slaves was legal. Yet that such advice had bee® 
given and acted upon, was clear, from the large amount of British capital which 
had been invested in this traffic. He trusted that Parliament would very early 
in the next session direct its serious attention to this subject, and remove t 
doubt which unfortunately seemed to prevail as to the legality or illegality 
the many acts connected with carrying cn the Slave-trade. 


Lord Brougham inquired what were the grounds for withholding Dr 
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Madden’s reports on the settlements of the West African coasts? He 
trusted Government would see to the fulfilment of a resolution to which 
the slave-owners of Malacca had come at a pablic meeting in 1829 
to liberate all their slaves in 1841. He quoted extracts from the 
report of the Indian Law Commissioners, to show how the existence ot 
slavery in India gave rise to subsidiary crimes—relating how parents 
were murdered that their children might be seized and sold; and he 
urged the acceleration of measures for the complete abolition of the 
institution in our Indian possessions. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that the reports of Dr. Madden were with- 
held because they were documents of a highly confidential nature, re- 
ferring not only to our settlements on the coast of Africa, but involving 
matters which touch our relations with foreign powers and the conduct 
of private parties. 

Lord ELLensorovcH thought it would be more considerate if his 
noble friend Lord Brougham grounded an opinion on the entire report 
of the Indian Law Commissioners, extending over nine hundred pages, 
instead of resting on a few detached extracts. The atrocities in India 
which had been mentioned belonged properly to the subject of Thuggee ; 
which Government was making unremitting though not altogether 
successful efforts to suppress. The reports of the Law Commissioners 
were under the consideration of the Governor-General, who was much 
better able to prepare a law upon the subject than any person at a dis- 
tance from the scene; and he had more than once been requested to 
accelerate his preparations. 

Lord BrovcHam would not press for Dr. Madden’s reports. 

Lunatic AsyLuMs IN SCOTLAND. 

Moving pro formé, in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, for a 
return of persons confined in the Lunatic Asylums of Scotland in 1840 
and 41, Mr. Waktey called attention to an abuse of the Scottish law 
of 1815. He stated a recent case— 

In April 1840, a gentleman seated in his breakfast-room was visited by the 
keeper of an asylum near Glasgow, who entered his apartment with a warrant 
from the Sheriff for the purpose of taking him to his asylum. The gentleman 
asked at whose instance the warrant had been issued, and the name of the me- 
dical gentleman who had testified to his insanity. But he received no reply ; 
and it appeared that the Sheriff, without seeing the party, had issued a warrant 
for sending him to the lunatic asylum. Within one week after he had been in 
the asylum he addressed the Sheriff on the subject, entreating him to state at 
whose instance he was confined, and beseeching him to pay him a visit. To 
that letter he received no answer. On the 27th June, one of the visiting phy- 
sicians who attended the asylum admitted, in the presence of the Governor, 
that he saw no symptom of insanity in the mind of the patient. On the 4th 
and on the 2lst July, the same physician made a similar admission, but said he 
thought the patient should undergo a longer probation. On the 30th Septem- 
ber, one of the Sheriffs Substitute and two additional physicians attended the 
asylum; and the patient, in their presence, entreated that his case might be 
examined, declaring that he was ready to submit to any test, and that he be- 
lieved that he was confined in consequence of some misunderstanding with his 
family. All these entreaties were made without avail. On the 8th October, 
the brother of the patient attended. The patient asked him why he was con- 
fined? and the reply of his brother was that he believed it was owing to the 
interference of a parcel of doctors. On the 2d January, the keeper of the 
asylum admitted that he believed the gentleman to have been placed in con- 
finement in consequence of some disagreement with his family. Afterwards, 
another medical man certified that he saw no symptom of insanity about him. 
On the 29th of June, the Sheriff visited the asylum, and the prisoner thought 
that he had satisfied him as to his sanity; but a week elapsed without any 
communication from the Sheriff, and during that time the gentleman found 
an opportunity of escaping over the garden-wall. He did not consider him- 
self safe in Scotland; he therefore at once fled across the border, and reached 
Carlisle. He had been only a few days in that city when the keeper of the 
asylum, accompanied by a person of gigantic strength, entered the apartment 
he occupied in the hotel, and attempted to scize him as a madman, and carry 
him back to Scotland. He escaped from the room, and mecting the chamber- 
maid on the stairs, desired her to go and fetch a sharp attorney for him. No 
application was made to any legal adviser, but he told the people of the hotel 
his case, and entreated them to rescue him. ‘They did interfere, and he was 
taken before the Mayor of Carlisle; and after an examination in open court, 
before the Mayor and two Magistrates, he was by them released from the cus- 
tody of the keeper. Indeed it did not appear upon what authority the keeper 
had arrested him in Carlisle. The Magistrates gave him a certificate stating 
that they had examined him, and that he had shown no symptoms of insanity, 
and therefore they had released him from the custody of the keeper. 

This gentleman was now in London, and had been introduced to Mr. 
Wakley ; who asked the Lord-Advocate whether, if the gentleman re- 
turned to his property and his family, he would be subject to a renewal 
of the same treatment? The Sheriff was bound by the act 55th George 
{II. to liberate any party who was improperly confined; but in this 
case, the party had been confined eleven months before the Sheriff paid 
him a visit. 

The Lorp-Apvocare regretted that Mr. Wakley had not suppressed 
the name of the place where the transaction occurred, as well as that 
of the party, since the Sheriff must be under an imputation which he 
could not rebut for months. The Lord-Advocate described the forms 
under which a person could be confined; the neglect of which sub- 
jected the persons offending to a penalty of 2001. From his own expe- 
rience he knew that persons often maintained an appearance of sanity 
except upon some one point; and he feared that the present was a case 
of that kind. But he would subject it the most searching investiga- 
tion. 

The motion, which was a mere peg to hang the statement upon, was 
withdrawn, 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

The Roya Assent was given by Commission, on Tuesday, to the 
Administration of Justice (No. 2) Bill, the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill, the Navy Pay Bill, the Foreign Bishops Consecration Bill, the 
Frogmore Lodge Bill, the Royal Gardens Bill, and some private bills. 

The Royal Assent was given on Thursday, to the Exchequer Bills 
Funding Bill, the Exchequer Bills (Appropriation) Bill, the Poor-law 
Commission Bil), and the Population Payments Bill. 

DrarnacE or Towns. In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the 
Marquis of Normanpy called the attention of Government to the 
Drainage Bills, and hoped that the subject would not be allowed to 
drop. Should Government not take the matter up, he would do so him- 
self at the commencement of the next session of Parliament. Lord 
ELLennorovau had communicated with Sir James Graham on the 
subject, and assured the Marquis of Normanby that the matter would 





be attentively considered during the recess. The Duke of WeLtInc- 
Ton had supported the measure, and would do so again whenever it 
was brought before the House. 

Several Notices or Morion For Next Sesston have been given in 
the House of Commons— 

On Saturday, Mr. Emerson TENNENT gave notice of a bill to amend the 
copyright of designs in manufactures. On Monday, Mr. Forster gave notice 
of a motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the present state of our pos- 
sessions on the Western coast of Africa, with a view to extending the advan- 
tages derived from those possessions. Mr. Hawes, a motion for returns show- 
ing the quantity of sugar imported from the West Indies, the East Indies, and 
Mauritius, upon which duties were paid, for ten years ending December 1841 ; 
the Gazette averages of the price of sugar for the same period ; and the increase 
of the population in the United Kingdom. The same Member, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Report of the Commissioner appointed to inquire into 
the practice and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and 
Wales. Mr. AGLionsy, a motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
case of Lieutenant Rowland Milner, R.N. The same Member, for a return off 
all debts, liabilities, and engagements claimed against the Poor-rates of any 
parish at the time of the passing of the Act 4 and 5 Will. 4. c. 76, for which 
securities had been given and interest was then paid. 

On Wednesday, Mr. WAKLEY gave notice of a bill to effect a Radical Reform 
in the system of Electing Members to serve in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment: such bill to provide for the repeal of the Septennial Act; for the abo- 
lition of the Property Qualification of the Members who may be elected in 
England and Ireland, thus altering the law in conformity with the existing law 
of Scotland; for the formation of Electoral Districts, and a final Registry of 
Electors; for the extension of the Suffrage to the working classes of the com- 
munity; and for the adoption of the Secret Ballot as the mode of taking the 
votes at all contested Parliamentary elections. Mr. Hawes gave notice of a 
motion for returns of the highest and lowest prices of wheat in Paris, Rouen, 
and Lyons, in each year since the passing of the Act 9 Geo. IV., c. 60, in Fo- 
reign and British measure and money. Mr. Tuomas Duncomsg, for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Discipline of the different Prisons in England 
and Wales. Mr. Orway Cave, for a return of all sums of public money 
voted in aid or on account of Public Works in Ireland, from the year 1830 to 
the year 1840, both inclusive, together with the application ot the same. 
Colonel SisrHorre, “ to call the attention of the Legislature to the number 
of most serious casualtics that have occurred on the Railroads, with the view of 
adopting some measures of preventing, as far as can be, the recurrence, and also 
of attaching a greater degree of responsibility to the Companies connected 
therewith ; and also to call the attention of the Legislature to similar serious 
casualties with regard to steam-vessels.” 

Tue M‘Lrop Arratr. On Tuesday, Sir Cartes Narter asked if 
orders had been given to receive Mr. M‘Leod on board any of the Queen’s 
ships, (for safety from the American populace,) in case of his acquittal ? 
Sir Robert Peen was sure that the gallant Admiral would feel that it 
was not proper for Government to be called upon to give information 
as to what steps would be taken in case of contingencies in whick 
Mr. M‘Leod was involved. 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

At about two o'clock on Thursday, the Lords Commissioners—the 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Wharncliffe—took their seats on the 
Woolsack in the House of Lords; and the Speaker and the House of 
Commons, having been summoned by the Usher of the Black Rod, ap- 
peared at the bar. The Royal Assent having been given to some bills 
already mentioned, the Lorp CHANCELLOR read the following Speech— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to ac- 
quaint you that it appears advisable to her Majesty to bring to a close the pre- 
sent session of Parliament. 

“In conformity with the advice of her Parliament, and in pursuance of the 
declared intentions of her Majesty, her Majesty has taken the requisite mea- 
sures for the formation of a new Administration, and the arrangements for 
that purpose have been completed by her Majesty. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—We have it in command from her 
Majesty to thank you for the Supplies which you have granted to her Majesty 
for those branches of the public service for which complete provision had not 
been made by the late Parliament. 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen—The measures which it will be expedient to 
adopt for the purpose of equalizing the public income and the annual expen~ 
diture, and other important objects connected with the trade and commerce of 
the country, will necessarily occupy your attention at an early period after the 
recess. 

“Her Majesty has commanded us to repeat the expression of her deep con- 
cern at the distress which has prevailed fur a considerable period in some of the 
principal manufacturing districts, and to assure you that you may rely upon 
the cordial concurrence of her Majesty in all such measures as shall appear, 
after mature consideration, best calculated to prevent the recurrence of that 
distress, and to promote the great object of all her Majesty’s wishes, the hap- 
piness and contentment of all her people.” 

{In reading the Speech, Lord LynpHurst, says the Morning Chro- 
nicle, laid particular emphasis on the words “after mature considera- 
tion.” 

The Lorp Crancetxor then declared Parliament to be prorogued to 
the 11th November next. 


Che Court. 

Tue Court has remained at Windsor throughout the week. Prepara- 
tions were announced for its reception at Buckingham Palace today ; 
but the Standurd says that the Queen will prolong her stay at Windsor 
until Wednesday or Thursday next. 

The Queen held a Privy Council, at Windsor Castle, on Wednesday. 
The Council was attended by Prince Albert, the Lord President, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Secretaries of 
State, the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Horse. The Royal Commission was issued for the proroguing of Par- 
liament. Earl Jermyn was sworn of the Privy Council, and took his. 
seat at the Board. Sir Charles Bagot took the usual oath on his ap- 
pointment as Governor-General of Canada. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, as well as their little daughter, have 
taken daily exercise. But the frequent rain has much interrupted Prince 
Albert's sports. On Saturday, he went pheasant-shooting in Swinley 
Park, and on Tuesday in the Great Park. The correspondent of the 
Times, however, says that the Prince is preparing for the future— 

“ It is the especial desire of the Prince, that the pheasants, and indeed every 
other description of game in both the Great and Home Parks, should be care- 
fully preserved until the commencement of the season next year, in order that 
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there the ‘ supply’ of birds and hares may be in every respeet equal to the 

* demand’ of his Royal Highness and his friends; and it is for this reason the 

Prince has caused these orders to be issued to the keepers of both Parks, and 

has determined, himself, to abstain as much as possible from shooting in those 

vicinities. ‘The sharp look-out kept by the park-keepers has almost entirely 

oe a stop to the depredations of the numerous poachers with which the neigh- 
urhood abounds.” 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been, the Dutchess of Kent, 
Earl and Countess De Grey, Earl Delawarr, the Earl of Jersey, Lord 
and Lady Ashley, Earl Jermyn, and Sir Charles Bagot. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester and Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal 
left Sudbury Hall, the residence of the Queen Dowager, on Monday, 
by the Birmingham Railway, for London. The Dutchess repaired to 
Gloucester House, Piccadilly ; Prince Ernest to Marlborough House. 

The Duke of Cambridge rode over from Kew on Tuesday, to pay a 
visit to the Dutchess of Gloucester. And he visited the Dutchess again 
yesterday. 





The Metropolis. 

A public meeting was held yesterday, in the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, pursuant to a requisition to the Churchwardens to call 
a meeting for the purpose of petitioning the Queen against the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. One of the Churchwardens was in the country 
when this requisition was received ; and the other, Mr. Cobbett, did not 
feel authorized to act alone, as the requisition was addressed to them 
jointly ; so he waited till his colleague returned before he called the 
meeting. The parishioners felt very keenly the ridiculous position in 
which they had been placed by the Churchwardens, in assembling to 
petition against the prorogation the day after it had actually taken 
place; and they passed a vote of censure on Mr. Cobbett for his 
“negligent and disrespectful conduct towards the parishioners.” The 
meeting then separated without transacting any other business. 

On Monday night, a public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Paneras 
tock place in the Vestry-rooms, to meet Mr. Feargus O'Connor, and 
further, “to take into consideration what measures should be adopted 
in the present state of the country; the factions appearing determined, 
after ten years of mock Reform, to pursue the same reckless course of 
extravagant and useless expenditure, regardless of the miseries of the 
people.” Mr. Nicholson, a Vestryman of the parish, presided, and 
briefly alluded to the object of the meeting. ‘The various speakers, 
after alluding to the great distress in the commercial towns, censured 
not only the present but the past Administration, in no measured terms. 
Resolutions were passed; and the assemblage, after giving three cheers 
for the Charter and three groans for the factions, broke up. At least a 
thousand persons were present, a great number of whom were females. 

Referring probably to this meeting, the Morning Chronicle says— 

“ We understand that at a meetiog on Monday night, Mr. Feargus O'Connor 
laid down a plan for unsetting a!l Anti-Cern-law meetings; and the first at- 
tempt to act on the p!an was made on Tuesday night, at the meeting of All 
Souls and Trinity districts, Marylebone. ‘The proceedings were disgraceful in 
the extreme ; and it was announced by the Chartists that it was their intention 
to oppose another Anti-Corn-law meeting, to be held in the district this week.” 









The strike of the masons employed «ut the Houses of Parliament still 
continues, and there has been as yet no prospect of au accommodation 
between the men and the contractors. 

Yesterday morning sixteen new labourers were conveyed to the spot, 
in cabs, and set to work, amid the ironical cheers of large crowds of the 
old workmen. A number of Policemen were staticned to prevent 
a disturbance. Thirty-six other masons are expected to arrive from 
the country on Monday next. ‘The strike has now lasted four weeks. 


The Provinces. 

Captain the Honourable A. Duncombe, one of the Grooms in Wait- 
ing, was reélected for East Retiord on Saturday; being proposed by 
Mr. Rogers of Ranby, and seconded by Mr. Clarke of Barnby Moor. 
No other candidate came forward. 

The nomination of candidates for Hereford took place on Monday. 
Mr. Gough proposed Mr. Pulsford, a young man of large fortune, the 
son of an eminent London banker, a firm supporter of the measures 
brought forward by the late Government, and a zealous advocate of the 
Ballot. Mr. Benbow seconded the nomination. Mr. T. H. Thomas 
proposed Mr. Edward Griffiths, of New Court; and enlarged on his 
qualifications—his being a resident in the borough, his amenity of man- 
ner, natural habits of business, firm attaclimeut to the constitution, 
readiness, ‘* with due caution, to meliorate and improve,” and the fact 
of his being “a sincere member of the Established Church, without 
wishing to shackle the consciences of others.” Mr. Bellamy seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Bellamy made much of the 
Liberal candidate’s strangeness to the borough— 

“ Mr. Pulsford, of whom I would be understood as speaking with every per- 
sonal respect, comes here not merely a stranger, (his nearest approach to the 
locality being Hyde Park Terrace, London, whence I observe he dates his 
handbill,) but a traveller hot from the Himalaya Mountains, an exotic from the 
Tropics, a sort of aloe in a box, to show and shed his golden blossums once in a 
hundred years: so utterly strange is he to Hereford, that he has not even the 
advantage possessed by Mr. Hobhouse, of having had a maternal grandmother 
born in Hereford.” 

Did the Liberal electors want for residents to represent their senti- 
ments? were there not Sir Robert Price, the Phillipses, the Biddulphs ? 
A voice in the crowd called out, “* We have asked them, and they won’t 
come forward.” Mr. Pulsford then addressed the electors. He said 
that the reproach of his strangeness came ill from those who had sup- 
ported a stranger for the representation of the county. He had not, 
however, acquired a useless experience at a distance: among the terrors 
of tyranny in the East he had learned to appreciate the blessings of 
freedom in the West. He ratified Mr. Gough’s account of his princi- 
ples, and exhorted the electors not to allow their represeatation to be 
neutralized by giving Mr. Clive an opponent. Mr. Griffiths was not 
present. The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Mr. 
Pulsford, and a poli was demanded for Mr. Griffiths, At the close 
of the poll on Tuesday, the numbers were—for Pulsford, 442; for 
Griffiths, 297. 

On Wednesday, Viscount Somerton was elected Member for Wilton, 
in the room of Lord Fitzharris, now Earl of Malmesbury. 





Liverpool has had its anti-prorogation meeting. It was convened by 
the Mayor, on a requisition signed by 3,500 persons, and it was held on 
Saturday evening, in the Amphitheatre. Mr. William Rathbone, of the 
well-known firm of Rathbone, Brothers, expressed strong approbation 
of the hour at which the meeting was held: for the first time within his 
recollection, it was fixed at such a time that the working-people could 
attend. Accordingly, several were present and took part in the proceed- 
ings. The people of Liverpool tell the same story as that which is 
told everywhere else: the first resolution, which was moved by Mr, 
Robert Kelly, a working-man, runs thus— 

“That we have heard with surprise and despondency, that the Legislature 
have delayed to take into consideration the present alarming condition of the 
social and commercial interests of this country; that the appalling destitution 
of the working classes all over the country, to which our town forms no excep- 
tion, imperatively demands that this reckless and impolitic determination a 
recalled ; that, irrespective of all party distinctions, and united only by our de- 
termined opposition to all monopolies, we are met to protest against this heart 
less and unnecessary delay; that it is our opinion that the present national 
distress is mainly, if not altogether, to be attributed to the restrictions which 
our commercial tariff has placed upon national industry ; that, of these restric 
tions, those which prevent the people from exchanging their manufactures in 
the open markets of the world for food, so as to supply the wants of a popula- 
tion increasing at the rate of 400,000 per annum, are most severe in their 
effects, and that no sufficient relief can be afforded otherwise than by an ime 
mediate consideration of our tariff, commencing with the Corn and Provision 
laws, with a view to the adoption of the principles of Free Trade.” 

Mr. Rathbone seconded this resolution, in a speech from which we 
take a few extracts. Speaking of the Government delay in dealing 
with the Corn question, he said— 

Whilst they were deliberating as to the measures they would adopt for 
relief, let him tell the meeting what was passing in the neighbouring towns. 
In Stockport, the payment of wages was diminishing at the rate of 500,0002. 
perannum. In the small district of Hyde, the wages were diminishing at the 
rate of 50,000/. perannum. In the little town of Kendal, wages were de- 
creasing at the rate of 7,000/. per week. 

The nature and origin of the meeting— 

Before he sat down, he should wish it to go before the public how this meet- 
ing had originated, in order that the public might know that it had not origi- 
nated in what was commonly called the “ broad cloth.” The “ broad cloth” 
did not think there was sufficient spirit in the town to convene it : they thought 
that, although the people’s pockets were empty, and their bellies empty, their 
backs uncovered, and themselves pressed down to the earth, they had not spirit 
enough left to tell the Legislature of their misfortunes: therefore it was thought 
by a great many, who deeply felt for their distresses, that the people were not 
yet ripe for giving expression to their distresses. In consequence of this, the 
operatives—and he, for one, thanked them for it—had had what Lord Brougham 
called “ a spur on the tee,” and they gave to the “ broad cloth” a spur on 
the heel too; and the meeting, then, entirely originated with the Operative 
Anti-Corn-law Association. Let our rulers look to this, and remember it, 
that whenever the great mass of the people once take a case into their own 
hands they are omnipotent. 

Mr. R. Jones, an operative, moved the next resolution; which “ fully 
concurred” in Lord Stanley’s admissions that the Corn-laws raise 
the price of food and rents without raising wages; and condemned 
unjust taxation, as well as the tendency of the Corn-laws to derange 
the currency and the farmer’s calculations. “ Robert Jones, his wife, 
and family, and hundreds of other families,” said the mover of the ree 
solution, had made Lord Stanley’s discovery twenty-five years ago. 
Mr. Charles Holland, who moved the adoption of the memorial, alluding 
to all the sayings of various members of the Ministry in the House and 
on the hustings, inferred what musi be the rule of policy which their 
leader had laid down for himself— 

Hiis game was this: ‘“‘ Distress,” he said, “ during the ensuing five months 
will rise to that point that the starving millions will show themselves in such 
a form, and with such features, that my noble colleagues will be frightened 
into some concessions; they will sce they must join with me in altering and 
amending”; or, as his own hopes indeed might be, “ I shall see some improve- 
ment from some casual circumstance, from the opening of some new market. 
After a large importation of foreign corn at low rate of duty, bread will be 
cheap, and so we shall be able to creep on; and then we have the spring before 
us, and the possible chance of a good harvest. Should these concurring cir- 
cumstances unite, and we be able to keep the people quiet during all this state 
of suffering, then I may be able to introduce such a modicum of ameliorations 
into the system as will satisfy my friends that the institutions of the count 
are safe, and the landed interest secure; and it is firm as a rock against 
shocks of danger from the feelings and sufferings of the masses.” 

A Chartist came forward to move an amendment; but, after a long 
and much-interrupted speech, he was obliged to desist. Alderman 
Blackburne having seconded the memorial, the Chartists again inter- 
posed; but they moved no amendment; and the resolutions and memo- 
rial were all adopted unanimously. 


A dreadful accident, attended by the loss of four lives, took place on 
Saturday, on the Brighton and London Railway. At about half-past 
twelve, the second down train, with two engines attached to it, had 
reached midway between the Balcomb and Hayward’s Heath stations, 
thirty-seven miles from the London terminus, when the first engine 
ran off the line, dragging with it the second engine; it then ran into 
the cutting, where it was upset. The sudden stopping of the engines 
caused a violent concussion of three of the carriages, two of which 
were completely smashed. Two of the passengers, a butler and a 
lady’s-maid, who were going to join a family at Brighton, and two 
stokers, were killed; and the guard and engine-driver of the first engine 
severely injured. The clearest account of the accident has been given 
by Jackson, one of the engine-drivers, which we suhjoin— 

“ We had just passed over the Ouse viaduct, and had entered a cutting about 
four or five hundred yards off, approaching the Hayward’s ITeath station, when 
I began to prepare for an extra pressure. My engine (Fairburn’s) was at 
tached to another before me (Bury’s), and we were proceeding at a moderate 
pace. We had eleven vehicles in the train; and on entering the cutting, the 
engine before me began to waver; and the oscillations having continued for a 
few seconds, it ran off the line, and was almostinstantly capsized and buried in 
the bank. Perceiving the accident, I immediately worked the reversal lever, 
for the purpose of checking the speed of my engine, and caught hold of the 
hand-rails for security. In an instant my engine struck the front engine, and 
ran over to the other rail, swerving again after that to the left. By the vio- 
lence of the concussion, my tender was detached from the engine, and was 
smashed to pieces. The engine ran for some distance; during which time I 
heard the smash of carriages behind me ; and in another moment I was thrown 
upon my back immediately under the fire-hole, and directly afterwards 1 was 





lifted up by a portion of the carriage which ran against the engine. I did not 
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lose my presence of mind, but I expected that I must have been killed; and 
when the engine stopped, which it did without upsetting or being much da- 
maged, I got up and assisted in removing the passengers. My colleague (the 
engineer, Charles Goldsmith) was buried in mud and dirt beneath his engine, 
and was pulled out in a state apparently lifeless. The male servant, who, I 
believe, was in the second or third carriage from my engine, was lying on the 
rails, his head cleft in two; and the entrails of the female were forced from her 
body. My stoker, Robert Field, was killed on the spot, as was also Gold- 
smith’s stoker, Robert Marshall; that is, they only survived a very short time. 
The first engine did not burst, but the dome was crushed, and let out the 
water. Bury’s engine we cali the ‘top-heavy’ engine, on account of its sway- 
ing so much to and fro. Its bearings are inside, whilst those of Fairburn are 
outside ; and to this cause I attribute the accident. I also found that the guard, 
Thomas Kitchin, was seriously hurt. He was on the third carriage, and I be- 
lieve was thrown off with great violence on the bank; but I am happy to hear 
that he is better today. I firmly believe, that had I got my pressure up to 
the extent I intended, the consequence woukl have been much more serious. 
My engine was not upset, but remained firm upon the wheels till it stopped.” 
An inquest was held upon the bodies on Monday ; and Charles Gold- 
smith, the driver of the first engine, was examined among other wit- 
nesses. There was little, however, added to the preceding statement. 
Jackson said that Goldsmith’s engine was a four-wheeled one; the coal- 
box was very high, and he thought that on that account the engine 
had lost its balance; but he considered four-wheeled engines generally 
unsafe. The soil where the accident occurred is of a greasy nature ; 
and he thought that some of the workmen might have left mud on the 
rails in walking over, for the wheels of the engines slipped round. 
A labourer held up his hand as the train approached the spot, and 
Goldsmith took this as a signal to slacken: Jackson did not see him 
till it was too late to do so; but, as we have seen, the speed of his 
engine was not great. Mr. Hardy, the Member for Bradford, was one 


of the witnesses at the inquest: he said that he should have been ! 


where the two servants were, in the coupé, but that a friend dissuaded 
him, and he rode in a close carriage; had he not done so, he added, the 
inquest would most likely have been held on him. The Jury returned 
the following verdict—“ Accidental death, with a deodand of one shil- 
ling on the engines: and the Jury are of opinion that the four-wheeled 
engines used on this line are not safely constructed, and they recom- 
mend their discontinuance.” 

One of the engines ran off the line the day before the fatal accident, 
but it caused no injury. 

A correspondent of the Times remarks, that the use of two engines 
to one train must always be dangerous: for if they are together, and the 
second engine exceeds the other in speed, it must push it off; and if 
they are at the two ends of the train, and the second engine goes on 
while the other stops, the carriages then would be smashed between 
them. Another correspondent of the same paper suggests, “ either 
that the luggage of the passengers should be placed on one or two 
luggage-trucks between the engine and first carriage, or else to have a 
break of some elastic material, say packs of wool, made almost the 
length and breadth of one of the cariages, so that the first concussion 
would be on it, and not on the bones and heads of the poor passengers ; 
though of course they must feel, but in a less degree, being at a greater 
distance from the engine than at present.” 

The Directors, in conformity with the recommendation of the Jury, 
at once discontinued the use of the four-wheeled engines, and have re- 
placed them by engines of six wheels; both the up and down trains on 
Tuesday morning having been drawn by those of the latter description. 
They have, moreover, acted on the suggestion of the writerjust quoted, 
and have ordered a luggage-van always to be placed between the 
engine-tender and the first carriage. 

On Thursday, the Brighton end of the Patcham Tunnel fell in. 
The labourers employed upon the line perceived its tottering condition 
in time to prevent the next train from Brighton being despatched: it 
would have passed the spot exactly when the mass fell. <A train 
from London had passed through not long before, containing Professor 
Barlow, who was sent down by Government to investigate the cause of 
the recent accident. 
the tunnel. The obstruction, however, has been removed, and the 
trains are running as usual. 


An inquest was concluded at Merthyr Tydvil, on Saturday, on the body 
of John Williams, one of nine persons who were killed by the explosion 
of an engine-boiler at the Pen-y-Darren iron-works. Besides those 
killed, twenty-three persons were wounded and injured by the accident. 
There is no account given of the explosion itself; but it seems to have 
happened suddenly, while the men were at work. The concussion was 
so great, that the boiler, weighing twelve tons, and the tube, four feet 
in diameter, were thrown forty-five feet in opposite directions ; and five 
stacks of chimnies were knocked down. From the statements in the 


evidence, the accident seems to have been owing to a deficiency of | 


water in the boiler. The Jury brought in the following verdict— 
“Homicide by misadventure: they find that the death of John Wil- 
liams was occasioned by the projected part of the tube which fell upoa 
him; they find also that the explosion was occasioned by an insufficient 
supply of water in the tube, whereby it became heated, and that that 
insufficiency was produced partly through the ignorance of the engine- 
tender and superintendent; and they affix a deodand of five shillings 
on the part of the tube causing the death. The Jury recommend to the 
notice of the proprietors, that signal-whistles should be adopted, which, 
by being properly attached to the boilers, will give timely warning of 
approaching danger.” 

Jabez Kirk, a private in the Seventy-third Regiment of Foot, cut the 
throat of Jane Pearce, a girl with whom he was staying at a public- 
house in St. Alban’s, on Monday morning. ‘The screams of Pearce 
drew several people to their room: they were met at the door by Kirk, 
so covered with blood that his face could not be known; and he imme- 
diately surrendered himself a prisoner. The wound, however, was not 
mortal. Kirk was examined before the Magistrates on Monday, and 
remanded till yesterday, to give time for Pearce to recover sufficiently to 
give evidence. 





IRELAND. 
It is stated on good authority, that Viscount Jocelyn, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Roden, has accepted the appointment of Steward of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s Household; which, constituted as it will be almost 








The late heavy rains are supposed to have injured | 








exclusively of nobility, will be the most brilliant ever remembered in 
the annals of the Irish Court.— Times. 

Mr. J. Young has been reélected for Cavan, without opposition. He 
was proposed by Mr. W. Humphreys of Ballyhaise, and Mr. R. Bor- 
rowes of Stradone seconded the nomination. 


The revision of the Dublin burgess-lists hegan on Friday. Before 
proceeding to the ordinary business, the Barristers met in the Nisi Prius 
Court; Mr. Hatchell, Q.C., acting as Chairman. Mr. M‘Donagh, the 
counsel for the Tories and the freemen of the late Corporatioa, took 
objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, and also to the Barristers 
sitting separately. Mr. Hatchell would not entertain the objection ; but 
he took a note of it, and received a protest on the subject, which Mr. 
M‘Donagh handed in. One of the earliest decisions of the Barristers, 
and a unanimous one, was, that they are at liberty to correct any er- 
roneous statement of names in the poor-rate lists. ‘This decision is said 
to be of great importance, as the lists are full of errors, and the Tories 
counted upon that circumstance as one which would deprive many 
municipal electors of the franchise until the next revision. 

We find one anti-prorogation petition to the Queen recorded in’ Ire- 
land, (others may have escaped us,) when all is over here; one was to 
be despatched from Belfast on Wednesday. 


SCOTLAND. 

In consequence of the resignation of the Lord President of the Court 
of Session, the Lord Justice Clerk has been appointed to that office ; and 
is succeeded by John Hope, Esq., Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
These appointments are now formally completed. It is understood that 
either Patrick Robinson, Esq., or Alexander Wood, Esq., will be elected 
to the office of Dean, now vacant.— Edinburgh Post. 

The Queen has appointed Dr. Norman M‘Leod to be one of her 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, in the room of Dr. William Bryce, 
deceased. 

At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, om 
Wednesday week, the Moderator read a letter from the Reverend James 
Marshall, of the Tolbooth Church, declaring that the writer’s confi- 
dence in the form of church government established in Scotland had 
been very much shaken by the recent contests ; that he conceived Epis- 
copal government to be not only expedient, but sanctioned by those 
who were divinely authorized to plant and model the Christian Church ; 
and that with such sentiments he could no longer remain a minister of 
the Church of Scotland. Mr. Marshall repeated the substance of his 
letter in person. His avowal, which was delivered with much painfal 
emotion, seems to have been received in a very kind and considerate 
spirit. A committee was appointed to confer with Mr. Marshall, and 
endeavour to convince him of his error. 

On Friday, the citizens of Glasgow gave a public breakfast to Mr. 
James Montgomery, who is on a visiting-tour to the West of Scotland, 
“as a mark,” says the Glasgow Argus, “of the respect and esteem en- 
tertained for his character and talents both as a poet anda man.” The 
attendance was large and highly respectable, including many clergy- 
men and many of the most influential merchants, of various opinions im 
polities and religion. The Lord Provost occupied the chair. Mr. 
Montgomery favoured the company with an autobiographical sketch, 
intermingled with many allusions to his own religious aspirations and 
the opinions of his parents. 











The people of Dundee do not differ in their tale from the people of 
England. At an anti-prorogation meeting on the 27th, Mr. Edward 
Baxter moved the following as the first of the resolutions proposed 
to the meeting— 

“ That the distress now experienced by all classes of the manufacturing po= 
pulation is very great; that, from the want of demand for their produce, 
many mills and factories are closed; that employers are not remunerated for 
their capital and skill, and that property has in consequence fallen very much 
in value; that a great many of the working-people are only partially employed, 
and that the wages of those who are in employment are not adequate to their 
support; that the claims for parish-relicf are becoming unprecedentedly great 5 
that nine hundred and fifteen houses are untenanted, and a great number 
unable to pay any rent; and that the population is consequently crowded 
together in a manner destructive to health and injurious to morality ; that, 
from the low rate of wages and high prices of food, leaving very little to ex- 
pend on any other of the necessaries of life, distress is seriously extending to 
all classes of tradesmen and shopkeepers.” 

Mr. Duncan, a Chartist preacher, rose to assert the policy of his fra- 
ternity ; and he questioned whether the Corn-laws were the sole cause of 
the distress—whether it did not arise from overtrading, and overtrading 
alone. But afterwards he agreed to the resolution, because it pro- 
nounced the Corn-laws to be “mainly instrumental” iu causing the 
present distress; and finally, he agreed to every thing that was moved, 
memorial and all; so that it passed by acclamation, and was ordered to 
be seat to Lord Melbourne (!!!) for presentation to the Queen. 





fHistellaneous. 

Prince Albert has become a British farmer ; as the valuable stock and 
crops on the Norfolk and Flemish farms, Windsor Great Park, which 
were in the occupation of his Majesty King William the Fourth, have 
been valued to his Royal Highness from the Crown, by John Braith- 
waite, Esq. of Cobham, by order of her Majesty’s Commissioners.— 
Kentish Gazette, 

The first examination for Prince Albert’s annual prize of 50/. for 
proficiency in modern languages, at Eton, was brought to a conclusion 
on Monday. The examination this year was in French and German; 
next year it will be in French and Italian. The 50/. was divided into 
a first prize of. 35/. in money and 10/. in books, and a second prize of 
5l. in money: the first was gained by Mr. Simpson, a youth of sixteen 5 
the second by Mr. Dodson. 

Her Majesty has appointed Lord Wharncliffe (Lord President of the 
Council), the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Granville Somerset, and Sir James Graham, Bart., to be members 
of the Committee on the subject of Education.— Standard. 

The progress of Lord Morpeth through the province of Leinster, 
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says the Globe, has been one continued triumph. Addresses have been 
a to him from nearly all the principal towns in the county of 

exford. On Wednesday week, the people of Ross met him at Mount 
Garret Bridge, about a mile from the town, and escorted him to the 
Town-hall, amid the cheers of 30,000 persons, and then an address was 
read by Mr. O’Ferrall. 

Lord Morpeth arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, and embarked in 
the Columbia Halifax mail-steamer, on his way to the United States. 
A host of distinguished persons waited upon him at the Adelphi Hotel, 
to pay their personal respects and escort him to the place of embarka- 
tion. The following were of the party—Lady Carlisle, the Dutchess of 
Sutherland, Lady Dover, Lord Stafford, the Honourable C. Howard, 
Lord Clifden, the Honourable Captain Howard, Lord Burlington, Mr. 
and Lady Caroline Lascelles, Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Grey. Lord 
Morpeth had one hundred and thirteen fellow-passengers ; twenty appli- 
cations for berths having been refused. 

Mr. Stevenson, the American Ambassador, resigns his mission at 
this Court in the course of the present month, and leaves in the Great 
Western steamer on the 23d instant, for Washington.—_ Morning Post. 

The Duke of Cleveland is very ill, at Newton House, his seat in York- 
shire.” He is seventy-five years of age. 

Sir Thomas Wilde has met with a severe accident, at Bowes Manor- 
house, Southgate, his country-seat. He was riding out before breakfast, 
on Saturday, when a sportive dog ran between his horse’s legs, and 
caused it torear. Though a good rider, Sir Thomas was thrown by 
the sudden jerk, and fell on his head, and stunned almost to insensibility. 
It was found, however, that he had not been dangerously hurt. 


Lord Kinnaird having intimated in the proper q:arter his desire to 
present in person memorials to the Queen against the prorogation of 
Parliament, with which he had been intrusted, he received the following 
reply— ; 
“« Wiudsor Castle, 2d October 1841, 

“ My Lord—I have the honour to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 
ist instant, that it is her Majesty’s desire that the petitions you wish to pre- 
sent may be sent through the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

“JT remain, my Lord, your obedient servant, Bron. 

“To the Lord Kinnaird,” &c. 

The Morning Chronicle gives a list of about two hundred addresses 
which Sir James Graham was to present to the Queen on Wednesday 
last, against the prorogation of Parliament. 

It is not true, as seems to be th? guess of many newspaper-vwriters, 
that any scheme for the increase of the existing rate of postage is at 
present under the consideration of the Government.—Morning Post, 
October 5th. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Convention have fixed June 
1843 as the period for holding another Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London. 


Letters from Kirchberg of the 18th September state that the Duke of 
Bordeaux is nearly recovered, and that his accident will not leave the 
slightest trace. He is described as standing about five feet four inches 
French, (about five feet six inches English,) of a handsome exterior, 
his face noble and engaging, and expressive of candour. He is muscular, 
wi ba finely-set neck, wide chest, and altogether well-proportioned. 


The Paris papers say that addresses from all quarters have been pre- 
sented to Louis Philippe, congratulating him on his son’s escape from 
the late murderous attack. 

The journals have been occupied now for a week or two with the 
subject of the disarmament, with some revival of the Anti-Anglican 
feeling. The return of M. Thiers to Paris from Germany has given a 
new impulse to that feeling. ‘The dispute between the Porte and Tunis 
forms one turning-point for the discussion, as it is maintained that 
France requires to support her influence in that quarter with naval 
strength. 

The following remarks on the subject, from the Presse, have been 
much quoted— 

“ The Bey of Tunis and the Pasha of Tripoli had been for a long time in- 
dependent of the Porte. Their position with respect to the Sultan was ana- 
lagous to that of the Dey of Algiers before our conquest. At a certain time, 
the Porte, wishing to render them more subject to it, determined to send an 
expedition against them ; but, as it could not subdue them both at once, it de- 
termined to attack Tripoli first. A flotilla left Constantinople, and landed an 
army of Turks at Tripoli, on the 25th May 1835. The internal situation of 
the country favoured the designs of the Porte. The brother and son of the 
late Pasha disputed the supreme power. The former was shut up in the town, 
and the latter was in possession of the country. The Turkish Admiral, Mus- 
tapha Nedgib, craftily announced to Sidi Ali, the Pasha occupying Tripoli, 
that he brought him succour agaiust his nephew. Sidi Ali, deceived by this 
declaration, let the Turkish troops take possession of the town, and was so 
imprudent as to visit the ‘Admiral in his ship. There he was kept prisoner, 
and sent in a few days to Constantinople; where he died in obscurity. As 
to the nephew, he was soon brought to reason; and the Port reseized 
its old authority upon this Regency. The Bey of Tunis still remained 
to be subdued: the Porte had a great wish to subdue it as it had done Tripoli. 
Encouraged by its first success, it sent a second squadron to Tunis, under the 
command of Tahir Pasha, who had instructions to reduce the Bey by cunning 
or by force. But France having learned his project, sent Admiral Hugon from 
Toulon with a French squadron, which came before Tunis almost at the same 
time as Tahir Pasha. ‘The latter thought it prudent to turn back, and 
sailed to Tripoli; where he strengthened the authority of the Porte, shaken by 
internal factions. Affairs remained in this state during a few years: the Porte 
has several times renewed its attempts, and especially under the Ministry of 
Count Molé. They have always failed before the attitude of France In these 
last times it appears that it intended to put its old project into execution, and 
that Tahir Pasha was ordered to sail to Tunis, after having put an end to the 
insurrection of Candia. France, faithful to the same policy, has again tried 
to hinder the reaction so much desired by the Porte. For this reason, M. Leray 
was sent a few weeks ago to Tunis with an imposing naval force; and Tahir 
Pasha, convinced of the inutility of his sailing thither, abandoned the idea, and 
returned to Constantinople. 

“ Now, why has France intervened? Why does it prevent Tunis returning 
under French domination? France, which insisted so much upon Mehemet 
Ali’s preserving a certain independence in his relations with the Sultan, could 
not, without inconsistency, abandon the Bey of Tunis. Here France has a 
more direct interest than in Egypt. The Regency of Tunis touches the Bey- 


ance to us that the master of Tunis should not be — to the Porte. If, in 
fact, the Porte reigned as sovereign on our frontiers of Constantina, it would. 
be a bad neighbourhood for us; we would be in continual quarrels with it, and, 


what is worse, with all its protectors. Hence a permanent chance of diffi- 
culties, and perhaps of collisions. Add to this, that the Arabs of this- part of 
Africa are not of the same religious sect as the Turks: they recognize as-their. 
chief the Emperor of Morocco, whilst the latter regard the Sultan as the legiti- 
mate successor of the Prophet. If these two sects were put in contact, a 


which we are striving to put an end to, and would probably force us to inter 

vene. The result of this intervention would be, that we should have both 
enemies upon our hands; in any case it would delay two years the pacification. 
of Algeria, which we are so desirous to bring about. This simple exposure of 
facts suffices to explain the French policy, and to justify it. Besides, for the 
moment the Porte has abandoned all projects against Tunis: now, the object 
of our diplomacy must be to bring about serious and definitive settlement. And 
our sea force must prevent it, as it has done two or three times, if any new. 
attempt is made.” 

Not being able to agree upon the disarmament, the Cabinet have post-. 
poned the question, and resolved to refer it to the Chambers ; which are 
to be convoked for the purpose in December. 

The Montebello had arrived at Toulon with despatches from Tunis; 
and the Papin steamer had been hastily sent off with others for M. 
Leray, the French Commander at Tunis. 

The Temps asserts that the confronting with Quenisset of sundry in- 
dividuals implicated in the late affair, has led to the discovery of a plot 
of wholesale regicide; as in the event of the success of the attempt om 
the Duke of Aumale, a numerous party was to proceed to the Tuileries, 
effect an entrance, and slaughter the King, the Queen, the Comte de 
Paris, and whomsoever else of the Royal Family was on the spot! 

More distarbances had broken out in the provincial towns on account 
of the census. At Thurins, Canton de Vauqueray, in the Lyonnais, 
the opposition of the inhabitants compelled the fiscal agents to return 
to Lyons. At Pamiers, also, all the houses were closed against the 
comptrollers, 


The Paris papers annouuce the commencement of the long-threatened’ 
insurrection in Spain in favour of Christina. We quote the Moniteur 
Parisien— 

“ We learn by letters from San Sebastian, that a movement has been made 
at Pampeluna in favour of Queen Isabella and her mother. General O’Don-= 
nell, at the head of two battalions, gained possession of the citadel. Some 
troops sent against him are said to have joined him. It is added that a corps 
of cavalry has gone out of Pampeluna to scour the country, which has declared: 
in favour of the movement. Gencral Ribeiro remained in the town with three 
hundred men and the National Guard, which remained faithful to him. It is 
feared that this movement is combined with a general insurrection. San 
Sebastian was in a state of the greatest agitation.” 

O'Donnell, says the Morning Chronicle, had not been very long since 
in Paris; thence he proceeded to Pau, where he resided. He got leave 
to proceed to Spain to see his family, giving his word that he would not 
meddle in any party intrigue. Yet he remained about a month at Pam- 
peluna, bribing the garrison with Christina’s funds. Ribeiro, who is 
Captain-General, is a stanch and good officer, but a heavy and inactive. 
man. ’ The garrison consisted of probably not more than two battalions ; 
which ought to be about 2,000 men, but which probably do not muster 
more than 1,700, Of these it would appear that 300 remained with 
Ribeiro, as well as the cavalry; whilst the citizens that formed the 
National Guard were also stanch, and enabled him to hold the town 
against the citadel. 

The Presse talks of an attempt to be made by General Narvaez in the 
South. Nothing whatever was known of this. Narvaez was lately at 
Gibraltar. 


The Levant mail brings letters from Alexandria to the 16th Sep- 
tember. Mehemet Ali, without apprizing Colonel Napier, ordered 
1,100 Syrian troops to be embarked on the 7th, on board the Egyptian 
frigate and two cutters, to be conveyed to Syria. There was an arrear 
of thirteen months’ pay due to those troops on their departure. There 
only remained two Syrian officers at Alexandria, who did not wish to 
return home, and about 2,000 Syrian seamen. When Colonel Napier 
was apprized of the departure of the Syrian troops, he embarked on 
board the British steamer Medea, together with thirty-three Christian 
Syrians, and sailed on the 8th from Alexandria, The Rodney, which 
had returned from Syria on the 6th, sailed again to watch the Egyptian 
ships. Mehemet Ali, for the first time in his life, was enjoying the 
hospitality of a European Christian, M. Rosetti, the ‘Tuscan Consul- 
General; until the 14th, when he returned to the residence of Mouharrem- 
Bey, his son-in-law. 

The Egyptian steam-boat Nile arrived at Alexandria, from Constanti- 
nople, on the 14th, with despatches from the Porte, and from the 
Pasha’s grandson, Said Pasha. The Sultan demanded another instal- 
ment of tribute, and a supply of corn for the capital. The Pasha, 
without loss of time, immediately despatched the Nile again to Constan- 
tinople, with 5,000,000 piasters. The Nile had risen to 22 22-24 cubits,. 
which was considered a most favourable height. 

The Malta Times gives an extract of a letter from Tripoli, with intel- 
ligence from Tunis to the 8th September. Strong reinforcements of 
Turkish troops were expected from the East to attack the place. A 
M. Pichon, said to be a relation of M. Guizot, had arrived in nine days 
from Paris. He was introduced by the French Consul-General as a 
traveller on his way to Egypt by land; a route most unlikely to be 
chosen by any European, and especially by a traveller so rapid in his 
movements as M. Pichon. 

Three ships of the line, Howe, Vanguard, and Indus, sailed from 
Malta on the 25th September, with sealed orders. It was at once guessed 
that they were bound for Tunis; but as they had before been under 
orders to relieve some other vessels at Syracuse, some persons supposed 
that they had actually gone to that port. 


The overland Indian mail, which left Bombay on the 1st September, 
has arrived with very important intelligence from China, whence the 
latest advices are dated June 21st. The subdjoined account is compiled 
partly from the official despatches and partly from the summary of the 
Bombay Times. 











lick of Constantina, where our dominion is now settled. It is of great import~ 


In aniaterview with the Kwang-Chow-foo of Canton, on the 10th 


terrible war would take place, which would add to all the cause of subversion ° 
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May, Captain Elliot ascertained that there was no hope of continuing 
the armistice. During the truce, the Chinese had ie secretly en- 
gaged in strengthening their fortifications. Accordingly, it was deter- 
mined to make an attack on Canton; and an expedition against Amoy, 
‘which was just ready to start, was countermanded. Sir Le Fleming 
Senhouse prepared to move up the river on the 18th. Onthe 20th, Yu, 
the Acting-Governor of Canton, issued an edict to tranquillize the fears 
of the foreign merchants; but on the following day Captain Elliot 
formally warned them to leave the factories. On that day the Chinese 
began the attack, by cannonading the ships of the advanced Squadron 
off Canton, and fire-junks were floated down the river. The iron war- 
steamer Nemesis was employed alternately in towing vessels out of the 
way and beating off the war-junks which ventured out whenever she 
was busy in the more peaceful occupation. At length the junks came 
forth in considerable force: the steamer went towards them, and was 
presently lost to the sight of her friends; but the explosions of white 
and murky smoke told the work which was going forward. In three 
hours she emerged from the cloud, her rigging decked with flags and 
pendents taken from forty junks which she had blown up in that time, 
and her sailors dressed in Mandarin’s dresses and caps. It is not sup- 
posed, however, that the Chinese lost many lives in the affair. On the 
93d, the forces concentrated off Canton, and the officers held a con- 
ference. By two o'clock on the afternoon of the 24th, the ships were 
towed in position to disembark the troops: the right column, under 
Colonel Mountain, took possession of the factories, both to preserve 
them from destruction and to effect some diversion in favour of the 
main attack on the forts above the city. The left column, under Sir 
Hugh Gough, the military Commander-in-Chief, comprising 2,276 rank 
and file and thirteen guns, landed at the village of Tsing-hae, five miles 
up the river beyond the factories, and three miles and a half beyond 
the city-walls. Only the Forty-Ninth Regiment, however, could be 
janded that evening, and a reconnoissance was made. The remainder 
Janded at daybreak on the 25th, and the troops were gradually brought 
across wet undulating paddy-fields within range of the city-walls on the 
west, which traverse a range of heights crowned by four strong forts. 
During the whole of the advance, the troops were threatened by a large 
body of the enemy, which emerged from the suburbs ; and a detachment 
of Marines was sent to repulse them. The attack was sounded about 
half-past nine o'clock, being directed against two of the prin- 
cipal forts: the troops rushed forward, with equal ardour and dis- 
cipline; and in little more than half an hour the British troops 





jooked down on Canton, within a hundred paces of its wall, and | 


the British flag waved from both forts. At the same time, Captain 
Bouchier with a body of seamen stormed a fort at the north-west angle 
of the ramparts. During the greater part of the day, the Chinese kept 
up a spirited fire upon the British. To the north-east of the city, lay a 
strongly intrenched camp, which was joined about twoo’clock by Yang, 
the Tartar General, and preparations appeared to be making for a fresh 
attack. General Burre]l was despatched to anticipate the attack and 
to dislodge the camp. He didso. Sir Hugh Gough now determined 
to carry the city by storm, for which every necessary preparation was 
made; but a flag of truce appearing the next morning on the city-walls, 
Mr. Thom (the interpreter) was deputed to ascertain the cause; when a 
Mandarin stated that they were anxious for peace. Sir Hugh caused it 
to be explained, that, as Commander of the British forces, he would 
treat with no other than the Commander of the Chinese army; but 
that he would suspend hostilities for two hours, to allow the Chinese 
General to meet him; that if he did not receive a communication from 
the Plenipotentiary, (who was with the squadron south of the city,) or 
had not a satisfactory interview with him during that time, hostilities 
should be resumed. The Chinese General not making his appearance, 
the interval was made use of to bring up the guns, and take other mea- 
sures for a renewed conflict. During the night of the 26th, every thing 
was prepared in the British camp; orders were given to open the 
batteries at seven and commence the attack at eight next morning, in 
four columns. On the morning of the 27th, when our troops were about to 
commence operations, an officer of the Royal Navy arrived in the camp, 
who had been travelling all night, having lost his way, with the follow- 
ing communication from Captain Elliot— 
“ Zo his Excellency Major-General Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B., and Captain 
Sir H. Le Fleming Senhouse, 1.K., K.C.1L., Sc. §c. §e. 
‘* H.M.S. Hyacinth, off Canton, 26th May 1841, 10 p.m. 

“ Gentlemen—I have the honour to acquaint you that I am in communica- 
tion with the officers of the Chinese Government, concerning the settlement 
of difficulties in this province upon the following conditions— 

“Ist. The Imperial Commissioner and all the troops other than those of the 


province to quit the city within six days, and remove at a distance excecding | 


sixty miles. 

«+ 2d. Six millions of dollars to be paid in one week for the use of the Crown 
of England, one million payable before tomorrow at sunset. 

“ 3d. British troops to remain in their actual positions till the whole sum 
be paid; no additional preparations on either side; but all British troops and 
ships of war to return without the Bocca Tigris as soon as the whole be paid. 
Wangtong also to evacuate, but not to be rearmed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment till all the difficulties are adjusted between the two Governments. 


( the British ranks to procure quarters for them. Sir Hugh Gough was 
now informed that the Chinese forces consisted of 45,000 men, ex- 


clusively of troops belonging to the Kwang-tung province. The Tartar 
troops, at the request of Captain Elliot, were permitted by Sir Hugh 
to pass out at the North-east gate, carrying with them their arms 
and baggage, but they were not allowed to display their banners or 
sound any music. The next day, (29th,) a large body of troops, ap- 
parently regulars, numbering about 5,000, armed with long spears, 
shields, and swords, were collected on the heights, and were rapidly in- 
creasing. The General advanced against them with a wing of the 
Twenty-sixth, three companies of the Forty-nioth, the Thirty seventh 
Madras Native Infantry, and the Bengal Volunteers, supporied by 
the Royal Marines. The enemy were dispersed with some difficulty, 
on account of a thunder-storm that came on, which wetted the muskets 
of the troops so that they would not go off. The heat of the sun was at 
this time so insupportable, that Major Beecher, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, fell from exhaustion, and expired in afew minutes. Indeed both 
officers and men were nearly exhausted. ‘The next day, a similar force 
of the enemy had assembled, and meditated an attack on our camp ; upon 
which Sir Hugh Gough sent to the Kwang-chow-foo, stating that he 
would resume hostilities if a similar insult should again be offered. 
On a conference with the Kwang-Chow-foo, he explained that those 
troops had assembled without any authority, for the protection of the 
villages; and he volunteered to send a Mandarin, accompanied by a 
British officer, to order them to disperse. They obeyed the order as 
soon as they received it. Sir Hugh, finding that five millions of dollars 
had been paid, and that Captain Elliot was satisfied with the security 
for the remaining million for the ransom of Canton—that 14,500 Tartar 
troops had marched out of the town, that 3,000 had gone by water, and 
that the remainder were prepared to follow when carriage could be 
procured—acceded to the wish of the Plenipotentiary to reémbark the 
troops; the Chinese finding coolies to convey the guis and ammuni- 
tion. The coolies being furnished on the Ist June, the troops and 
guns were embarked, the British flag was lowered in the forts, and the 
expedition returned to Tsing-hae. Our loss was not heavy: Lieute- 
nant Fox of the Nimrod was killed, and fifteen officers were wounded ; 
of soldiers and seamen, 15 were killed, and 127 wounded. Of the 
Tartar troops, the Kwang-Chow-foo acknowledged to Sir Hugh, that on 
the 25th May, 500 had been killed and 1,500 wounded; and Sir Hugh 
thinks that in the subsequent attacks the Chinese killed and wounded 
must have doubled those numbers. Sir Hugh awards the highest praise 





to the conduct of the troops: throughout the eight days they were on 
shore, but two cases of drunkenness occurred. ‘“ The soldiers of the 
Forty-ninth,” he says, “ finding a quantity of sham-shu in the village 
they had so gallantly taken, without orders or previous knowledge of 
their officers, brought the jars containing this pernicious liquor, and 
broke them in front of their corps, without the occurrence of a single 
case of intoxication.” 

After it was all over, Sir Le Fleming Senhouse sunk under the fatigue 
which he had undergone, aided, it is said, by mortification at the pro- 
ceedings of Captain Elliot. He died on board the Blenheim, of fever, 
on the 14th of June; and was buried in the British burial-ground at 
Macao. The Times says—‘ Private letters declare, that this gallant 
officer repeatedly protested, that ‘he would far rather have fallen under 
the walls of Canton, than have affixed his name to the convention of 
the 27th May.’” 

The latest intelligence from Macao, up to the 21st June, represents 
the Chinese as highly incensed with the acts of the British, and deter- 
mined to resist as strongly as ever. The Emperor’s nephew, Yih Shan, 
in a report to his uncle, declared that “ the English did great execution 
at Canton, and that the cries of the inhabitants for peace tore his 
bowels with anguish”; that he had given them several millions “ for 
the opium,” and to induce them to withdraw; and that having beguiled 
the Barbarians away, he would set about the repairs of the forts on the 
river. 

Some doubt existed as to the purpose to which the money received 
by Captain Elliot was to be applied. The English generally called it 
“ransom” for the city, and the troops and sailors looked to prize- 
money : the Chinese called it “opium-compensation”; and as such Cap- 
tain Elliot considered it, for he paid 63,000/, to Dent and Co. for dis- 
honoured bills, and sent the remainder to Calcutta to pay off the 
“ opium scrip.” 

The efforts to open the trade had had no further result than the 
shipment of some twenty cargoes of tea. Smugglers were still plying 
a tea-trade between Canton and Macao. The quantity of tea exported 
in British bottoms for the season is 18,079,385 pounds. 

Some accounts represent Captain Elliot as still contemplating an 
attack on Amoy. Sir Gordon Bremer arrived at Macao on the 18th 
June ; and it is said that he immediately issued orders for the departure 
of the squadron for that port. 





“ 4th. The loss occasioned by the burning of the Spanish brig Bilbaino, and | 


all ties occasioned by the destruction of the factories, to be paid within one 
week, 

“ For the purpose of completing this arrangement, 1 have to request that 
you will be pleased to suspend hostilities till noon. 

* J have the honour to remain, &c., 

“ Cuartes Exttot, her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary.” 

General Gough acquiesced in these instructions, but not with per- 
fect cheerfulness: in his official despatch to Lord Auckland, he says— 

“* Whatever might be my sentiments, my duty was to acquiesce: the attack, 
which was to have commenced in forty-five minutes, was countermanded, and 
the feelings of the Chinese were spared. Of the policy of the measure I do 
not consider myself a competent judge; but I say fcelings, as I would have 
been responsible that Canton should be equally spared, with exception of its 
defences, and that not a soldier should have entered the town further than the 
fortified heights within its walls.” 

Captain Elliot arrived in camp at noon, and negotiations with Yang, 
already commenced by Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, were continued. The 
day following, (28th,) a conference was held with the Kwang-chow-foo 
under the walls of the city ; when every arrangement was made for the 
evacuation of the city by as large a body of the Tartar troops as could 
be got ready, and a Mandarin of rank was permitted to pass through 





The Sesostris, having Sir Henry Pottinger and Admiral Parker on 
board, was spoken off Acheen-head by a vessel bearing accounts of the 
events at Canton. It is expected that the Sesostris would reach the 
waters of Canton about the 8th August 


The Indian news brought by this mail is of secondary importance. 
In Scinde, Nusseer Khan, who had so long evaded capture, had sur- 
rendered, or “ come in,” as it is delicately called. In Afghanistan, a 
party of rebels bad been defeated by eight hundred of Shah Soojah’s 
troops under Captain Woodburn; and Mr. Ross Bell, the Political 
Agent, to whose mismanagement much of the embarrassment in that 
quarter is attributed, had died from the effects of the climate. The 
Punjab was quieter: the army had returned to order; the widow of 
Nao Nehal Sing had suffered a miscarriage, so that all suspense as to a 
posthumous heir to the throne was removed; and Shere Singh had been 
acknowledged by the British. It is said that he had surrendered 
Peshawar to Shah Soojah, and that the Shah had handed the province 
over to the British. ‘There was no authentic news from Herat; but 
unsupported murmurs of continued “ insolence” on the part of its 
ruler abounded. 

At Penang, on the 7th June, eight convicts, the ringleaders in a 
mutiny on board the Freak transport, were hanged: three others were 
transported for life. 

Batta, the master of the barque La Felice, had put back to Penang, 
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Za consequence of a mutiny among some Malay recruits whom he was 
conveying to Ceylon, On their arrival at Penang, it was discovered 
that the master, after subduing the mutineers, had treated them in a 
‘very cruel manner, pinioning and lashing them so tightly that their 
flesh was horribly lacerated and mortification ensued. At the time of 
the trial, ten of the number had died; and out of the remaining ten it 
‘was thought but two could survive, and those only by amputation of 
both their arms. Batta was tried for manslaughter, found guilty, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 500 rupees. This lenient award was owing 
to the previous circumstances of the case, the men having been muti- 
neers and having attempted his life ; and also, it is said, to the consider- 
ation that he was ignorant of the effect which such severe ligatures were 
calculated to produce. 





The French frigate Belle Poule, with a sloop of war, under com- 
mand of tiie Prince de Joinville, arrived at Halifax on the 6th Septem- 
ber. ‘The Prince landed on the following day, and was received with 
the most respectful marks of attention by the authorities and inhabi- 
tants. Immediately on landing, he paid a visit to the Governor, and 
subsequently to the Queen’s frigate Winchester. He attended a dinner 
and bal! at the Government-house on the evening of the 7th. There 
‘was smallpox on board the Belle Poule, but not in any alarming extent 
or form. 

The note-book of Publicus, the Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, contains a fund of gossip, from which we make a 
few extracts. 

On the 4th September, a dreadful riot occurred at Cincinnati, which ori- 
ginated in a quarrel between a White man and a Negro. ‘The mob attacked 
the houses of the Blacks, who defended themselves with fire-arms. Four per- 
sons were killed, two Whites and two Blacks, and several wounded. ‘The 
military were called out, and the commotion was not quelled without much 
difficulty. Both the Mayor of Cincinnati and the Governor of Ohio exerted 
themselves in a vigorous and praiseworthy manner on the occasion. I am glad 
to observe, by the Western papers, that the ringleaders in the riots have been 
arrested; twelve conmitted to prison, and many others bound over for trial. 

“The people of Syracuse, in the State of New York, have passed reso- 
lutions expressive of their determination to drive out all gamblers and incendi- 
aries from their town, and expressing their belief that the recent dreadful ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, which killed so many persons, and which gunpowder was 
probably intended for unlawful purposes against Canada, originated with some 
of those evil fraternities. 

“You have doubtless copied an account of a shower of flesh and blood in 
Tennessee, from the newspapers. It extended to about halfa mile square ; and 
60 ususual a circumstance has contributed not a little to alarm the superstitious 
in the vicinity of the visitation. It may be interesting to the curious to be 
informed, that sowe of the professors of colleges in this country attribute the 
appearance toa ry swarm of butterflies, which, emerging from the chry- 
salis state, have left the appearance of flesh and blood on the leaves of a tobacco- 
plantation. Professor Troost of Nashville thinks, a dead animal or animals 
might have been teken up in a whirlwind, brought in contact with an electric 
cloud, aud kept in a state of partial fluidity or viscosity, until it finally de- 
scended. The Professor further thinks that the red fluid was not blood. The 
Philosophical Transactions record that, according to Dr. Sleide, in the year 
1553, a vast multitude of butterflics swarmed in Germany, and sprinkled the 
earth with a red fluid like bloody drops. In 1608 a similar circumstance took 
place, and is mentioned by Reaumer. 


Mr. Arnold, the Revising Barrister for Westminster, gave his decision 
on Saturday, on the right of Peers to vote at the election of Members 
of the House of Commons. The question was raised by the claim of 
Lord Dinorben to vote for Westmiuster. Mr. Arnold said— 

In 1641 there was an order of the House against Peers sending letters to 
boroughs directing who should be elected; and in 1699, the Commons came to 
z distinct resolution that no Peer had a right to vote at the election of a 
Member of the Houseof Commons. That resolution was adopted as a standing 
order of the House on its mecting in 1700, and had since been adopted up to 
the present time. That appeared to him a distinct adjudication by the Com- 
mons on the subject. But, irrespectively of the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Arnold decuccd from the constitutional principles laid down by 
the great law authorities, whom he quoted at considerable length, the following 
conclusions—that tae Commons represented the commoualty of the kingdom 
alone ; that none but Commoners were entitled to vote for Members of the 
Commons House; and as a Peer was not a Commoner, he was not entitled to 
vote at the election of such a Member. On those grounds, therefore, the claim 
of Lord Dinorben must be disallowed. 

Mr. Arnold then decided on the claim of Lord Normanton, an Irish 
Peer— 

The Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland declared that all lish 
Peers who are not Members of the House of Commons must be considered as 
Peers of the realm; and therefore, as Lord Normanton was not a Member of 
the House of Commons, his Lordship’s case must be considered as similar to 
that of Lord Dinorben’s. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, October 7th, Argyra, Reed, from Bengal. At Deal, 7th, 
London, Shuitlewerth, from ditto; and Buckinghamshire, Moore, from Bumbay. At 
Portsmouth, 6:h, Isabella Blyth, Lane, from Mauritius. At Madras previous to 21st 
Aug. Cleopatra, Eerly; W. Barras, Norrie; Larkius, Hibbert; and Samarang Ro- 
bert-on, from London. At Bengal, previous to the 7th Aug. Dale Park, Snell; Robarts, 
Elder; Columbu-, Age; Lawreuce, Foster; Princess Royal, Brock ; Duncan, Grieves; 
John Woodall, Williams; Kyle, Fletcher; Dundee, Patrick ; Mary Anu, Woodworth ; 
aud Paragon, Cumming, trom Londou; Prince Royal, Rubiuson; Weodstock, Austin ; 
Aun Rankin, M‘Arthar; Johnstone, Spence; Pilgrim, Bawling; Theodosia, Cushing 
Mary Somerville, Lancaster; Urgent, Thompson; Wariock, Pagan; Flowers of L ® 
Aunanud ; and Mary Hartiey, Webb, from Livetpoo!; Chusan, Laird ; Merlin, Thowap- 
son; and Elizabeth Walker, Crawford, from the Clyde; Bilton, Rigby, from New- 
castle; Nestor, Crawford, from Leith; and Integrity, Cookman, from Hall. 
1—From Gravesend, Oct. Ist, Edinburgh, Patersou, for Bombay; and 3d, Jobu 
. Rose, for Madras. From Liverpool, 6th, Bidston, Harman, tor Bengal ; and 


er, Jefferson, for Boaibay. 












Saturpay Morninc. 
Arrived—Iu the Downs, Wilmott, Miller; and Falcon, Anstrather, from Bengal; 
Orleana, Cameron; and Clifford, Sharp, from China; and Isabella, Stubbs, from 
Ceylon. At Liverpool, Tigris, M‘Gill; Bengalee, Boadle; and Matilda, Rowe, from 
Bengal; and Liutiu, Gil.man, from Bombay. At St. Heicna, previous to 2ist Aug. 








M‘Caithy, f Chisa; Elphinstone, Tomlin; Elvira, Walker; and Jannet, 
almers, from Bengal; Haniet Scott, Beynon; Ana, Murray; Acasta, Ryle; and 
Caledonia, Cautt, ficm Bombay. At the Cape, previous to dd Aug Belle Alliance, 





Pryce, irom L udou At the Meuritius, previous 1 i0ch July, Briten, Evans; Hanvoh, 
Bailey; Swallow, Beggar; and Science, Rowlands, from London; Woodstock, Austin, 
from Liserpool; aud Akbar, Arkeley, irom the Clyde, At Bombay, previous to the 
Ist Sept. Six, Ki 3; Cupeland, Sims; aud Isabelia, Hardie, from London ; Hercu- 
lean, Grinda:!; ‘atta, Lingard; and Royal Saxou, Crawiord, trom Liverpool; 
Hereulaneum, Crightcn, from Hall; aud Dutchess of Argyle, Livingstvue, from the 


Clyde. 


















An ingenious Letter with the title of ‘ Import-Duties,” by Mr. Josrpa Hearn, fg 
type, but unavoidably postponed, . 


POSTSCRIPT. Saturpay, 
The Paris papers of Thursday publish the following telegraphic 
despatch— 








** Bayoune, October 5th, 
“ THE SUB-PREFECT TO THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 

“ The Captain-General Ribeiro is still at Pampeluna. The National Guard 
obeys him. O’Donnell is in the citadel. They watch each other’s movemenfs, 
General Ortigosa makes common cause with O’Donnell. Some defections:ig 
the army are spoken of. A part of the garrison of Estella and the Commander 
are said to have declared in favour of O'Donnell. The Federal deputation wag 
to have a meeting extraordinary yesterday at Ascoitia.” 

The Morning Chronicle, on the authority of its Spanish correspond- 
ents, qualifies this intelligence: O’Donnell is not sure of the attachment 
of the battalion which he surprised in the citadel; there is not a batta- 
lion in Estella; nor is there any General named Ortigosa in Spain, but 
only a Bishop of that name. ‘There were, however, several Moderado 
civilians in the citadel with O’Donnell. 

The Gazette de France, a Carlist paper, gives a rumour that twe 
Carlist chiefs, Gomez and Villareal, had entered Spain to raise the 
Basque Provinces. 

General Alcala had raised five thousand men at Tolosa, and marched 
with them on the 3d instant, for Pampeluna, to reduce the citadel. 


Christina is busy at Paris, The Gazette de France records her pro- 
ceedings— 

“ The telegraphic despatch which announced the movement at Pampelung 
reached Paris on Monday eveniug at four o’clock. It was at the instant com- 
municated at St. Cloud, and to Christina’s palace, Rue de Courcelles. Maria 
Christina convoked her Council immediately. It was discussed whether Maria 
Christina should not go to Spain and put herself at the head of the movement, 
It was decided, however, that she should stay where she was, and two agents 
were sent to the frontier, O’Donnell had brought away three millions of 
francs with him from Paris. The hotel of Christinais thronged with visiters.” 





The great Western steam-ship arrived at Bristol yesterday morning, 
with intelligence from New York to the 25th September, and from 
Canada to the 21st. z 

The most startling news is from Canada: Lord Sydenham is dead, 
The wounds in his leg, which he received lately in a fall from his horse, 
had brought on lock-jaw ; and of that he died, on the 19th. His inde- 
fatigable industry, and the unusual interest in the affairs of a colony on 
the part of the Imperial Government which he was the medium of 
manifesting, had procured him general esteem, and his death has 
caused the greatest regret to all parties in the Province. Sir Richard 
~ lg administers the government until the arrival of Sir Charles 

agot. 

Major-General Clitherow prorogued the Provincial Parliament on 
the same day, in the name of Lord Sydenham. During the session, 
102 bills had been passed ; of which 20 had been previously sanctioned, 
to 67 the Royal Assent was given on that day, and 15 were reserved 
to learn the pleasure of the Crown, Lord Sycenham’s grand measure, 
however, the establishment of a “ bank of issue ” for Government paper- 
money, had been defeated. 


President Tyler was not yet out of hot water. His new Ministerial 
arrangements were still incomplete ; and Mr. Badger and Mr. Bell had 
published letters confirming the allegations of Mr. Ewing, the late Se- 
cretary to the Treasury ; according to whose representations Mr. Tyler 
had been guilty of insincere and inconsistent behaviour in treating with 
the promoters of the second Bank Bill which he had vetoed. The 
Whig members of both Chambers of the Congress (the Whig has been 
considered Mr. Tyler’s own party) had formed a Committee to consider 
the posture of public affairs; and that Committee had issued a mani- 
festo recapitulating the history of Mr. Tyler’s conduct, and marking 
out the following objects for the future exertions of their party; the 
utmost formal respect to be shown to the President in the mean time, 
so long as the constitution sustains him in his post— 

“1. A reduction of the Executive power, by a further limitation of the veto, 
so as to secure obedience to the public will, as that shall be expressed by the 
immediate Representatives of the People and the States, with no other control 
than that which is indispénsable to avert hasty or unconstitutional legislation ; 
by the adoption of a single term for the incumbent of the Presidential office; 
by a separation of the Purse from the Sword, and with that view to place the 
appointment of the head of the Treasury in Congress; and by subjecting the 
power of dismissal from office to just restrictions, so as to render the President 
amenable for its exercise. 

“2. The establishment by Congress of a fiscal agent, competent to collect, 
safely keep, and disburse the public monies, to restore the currency, and to 
equalize the exchanges of the country. And 

“3. The introduction of economy in the administration of the Government, 
and the discontinuance of all sinccures and useless offices.” 

There is nothing new respecting Mr. M‘Leod s case, except the heated 
efforts of several papers to prejudice the public against the testimony 
which was to be brought in his defence at the trial. Among the most 
active in that hateful work was Mackenzie; who asserts in his paper, 
the Volunteer, that all the persons who have been commissioned to 
receive evidence in Canada are “ chiefly or the whole of them M‘Leod’s 
fellows in the cowardly work of midnight murder.” 

The Prince de Joinville had arrived at New York, in the Belle Poule 
frigate. He had received various addresses, including one from the 
Foreign Consuls, who were introduced by the French Consul-General, 
M. de la Forrest. The Prince was to depart for Washiugton, on a visit 
to the President, on the 27th. 

The commeréial news from England had had considerable eifect on 
the market: two of the most striking results were, a rise in the price of 
flour, and an advance in the exchange on England, which is quoted at 
9} to} premium, On Paris the exchange was 5 francs 15 ceutimes to 
173 centimes. 


On Wednesday last, a new writ was moved for the county of Linlith- 
gow, in the room of Mr. Charles Hope, brother of the Earl of Hope- 
toun, in consequence of his having accepted the office of Commissioner 
of Greenwich Hospital. We need hardly observe, that Mr, Bannerman, 
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whom Mr. Charles Hope has succeeded, did not resign his situation ; 
he has been literally turned out. It is understood that Mr. Charles 
Hope is to be married in a week to the sister of the Earl of Selkirk ; 
and the appointment may be considered a return to the good old Tory 
fashion of providing # marriage-settlement at the expense of the 
public.— Morning Chronicle, Oct. 9. 


The Ministerial papers are busy making up for the reserve of Mi- 
nisters themselves, and promising great things. The Post ofthis morn- 
ing addresses itself to the “small minority among those who opposed 
the prorogation of Parliament that really thought there was such urgent 
necessity for a Parliamentary measure on the subject of the Corn-laws,” 
and says— 

“ The experience of Parliamentary affairs for the last six years shows that 
the more haste the less speed. * * They [the Conservative Ministers ] 
may be in less haste than the Whigs would have been to gratify an expectant 
public by laying measures upon the table of the House of Commons, but they 
will more than make up for this by the energy of their action when they have 
determined upon the measures which they think necessary. Reculer pour 
mieux sauter is as good a rule in matters of legislative government asin any 
other; and we can promise the public that no time will be lost in passing sych 
measures as may be required, in consequence of taking time to consider them 
before they are brought forward. It is because the new Government wishes to 
avoid disappointing the public that it does not produce hasty measures. The 
present Government is not so anxious to appear to serve the public as to do so 
in reality. Hence the delay in order to consider measures before they are sub- 
mitted to Parliament.” . 

In a capital view of the Church-extension question, in continuation 
of former papers, the Times this morning refers with pleasure to Sir 
Robert Inglis’s having “declined to commit himself to the renewal, 
in a future session, of his former notice upon this subject "— 

“ If there were no other reason for such a course, the state of the Exchequer 
would furnish an irresistible ground for the retractation, under existing cir- 
cumstances, of all such claims on behalf of the Church. But being, as we are, 
convinced that there are other and much weighticr reasons, pointing to a still 
more absolute and unequivocal conclusion, we shall not rest satisfied till we 
hear that the whole scheme for making the ministrations of the Church commen- 
surate with the spiritual necessities of the people by means of Parliamentary 
grants of money, is permanently abandoned. It is a scheme full of danger to 
the Church herself; likely to compromise her spiritual efficiency and purity ; 
Certain to deprive her of that degree of independence which she retains at pre- 
sent, and to destroy much of the security which she enjoys for the main- 
tenance of her temporal establishments.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanot, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

There has not been much fluctuation or business of importance during the 
week; the pressure for money has produced a heaviness in the market, which 
was only temporarily relieved by the arrival of the telegraphic summary of the 
intelligence brought by tke Indian mail on Wednesday, when a purchase of 
85,000 Consols for Account caused an improvement from 89 to 894: this im- 
pulse has not, however, been sustained, and the prices of today are lower than 
they have been for some time. In the course of this morning, Censols for 
Money were quoted at 883, but the price has since improved to 89, and closes 
at 883.9. The lowest quotation of the day for Account is 89, at which there 
have been sellers, but the improvement in the Money-market has been ex- 
tended to the speculative one, and the clesing price is 8849. India Stock is 
today 246}, being a sligut improvement—the chink of the 6,000,000 of Chinese 
dollars being harmony to the ears of the Stockholders. ‘The premium upon 
Exchequer Bills has upon one occasion declined as low as 11s., but has since 
rallied, and is now 13s. to 15s. 

The last advices fr»m New York brought intelligence that the Directors of 
the Bank of the United States had assigned the property of the establish- 
ment to trustees for the benefit of its creditors; the Shares had consequently 
fallen there to 6 dollars, or about 30s. per Share, and have experienced a similar 
decline in our market, where they were quoted at from ll. to 22 per Share, 
and we believe have heen actually sold at 25s. per Share. The assets of 
the Bank, however, will not in all probability be sufficient to discharge all 
the claims upon it; and though the suarcholders will be protected from all per- 
sonal liability for its debts by the operation of its charter, they will have to 
submit to the loss of a great part if not all of their capital. On the Ist 
February 1836, besides its subscribed capital of 35,000,000 dollars, the Bank 
possessed a surplus fund of 7,501,600 dollars; together 42,801,600 dollars, or 
about 8,500,000/. sterling. In the short period of five years this magnificent 
sum has been totally dissipated by the fraud and negligence of its officers. For 
it appears by the report of the Committee appointed by the Shareholders in 
the beginning of this year, that large sums had been lent to Mr. Brppre, tlie 
manager, Mr. CowrertTawalte and Mr. Jaupon, the cashiers of the esta- 
blishment, their partners and connexions; and that in payment of such loans 
and advances the Bank have been compelled to take securities of either little 
more than nominal value or where such securities were current at a valuation 
above their real market-price. ‘The result of this system, by which the trus- 
tees of the property of others were permitted to lend such property to them- 
selves, has been a total and absolute bankruptcy, by which a loss of more than 
8,000,000/. sterling has been inflicted upon the shareholders, more than half of 
which will eventually fall upon European, and we fear English holders. ‘This 
unfortunate termination to the career of a great national establishment will 
not be without its use, if it awaken public attention to the necessity of a vigi- 
lant supervision of the proceedings of the directors of joint-stock banks, whose 
ignorance or supineness, if unwatched, will produce similar results in our 
own country, 

in the foreign Market, Brazilian Bonds have not recovered the check they 
experienced from the non-advertisement of the Dividend; the price, which was 
last weck 62, is today as low as 59. Columbian Bonds are heavy, at about } 
per cent. below our Jast. Mexican have also been depressed about 1 per cent., 
and were as low as 241; but the opportune arrival of 36,000 dollars on account 
of the Dividends caused an improvement to 26; the price has, however, receded 
again, and is today 25 to}. Spanish Active Bonds were very firm in the early 

art of the week, the continued improvement in the Stock both at Paris and 

fadrid having caused a rise to 233 ; the price, however, gave way on Wednes- 
day to 22}, and has today fallen to 214, when the fact of the insurrection at 
Pampeluna was established; the market has since slightly improved, and after 
being 214, closes at 212 4. 

The fatal accident of Saturday last upon the Erighton Railway proluced a 
very unfavourable impression upon the price of the Shares, and on Monday 
they fell to 74, being a decline of 2/. per Share from the closing price of Satur- 
day: the market has been ever since in a very unsatisfactory condition, and yes- 
v.erday, upon intelligence that one of the np-trains was delayed an hour, fell to 9 

is. Whin the extent of the accident of yesterday became known this morn- 
ing, the price declined to 93; and though it has since rallied slightly, when it 
ecame known that the traffic continued as usual, and that all the trains due 
up to the close of business had arrived after experiencing but a trifling delay, the 
appearance of the market is very unsatisfactory, and it closes heavily at $5 dis. 





Sarurpay, Twitve o’crock. 
The prices of the Public Funds are about 4 per cent. lower today ; there is, 
however, litile business doing: Consols for Money and Account have been 
done at 89, and are now 883 4. Exchequer Bills the same. India Stock is 
lower, viz. 245. In the Foreign Murket the business has been confined to 
Spanish Active Stock, which opened at 214, has since fallen to 203, and is now 
203 %; the others are at yesterday’s prices. The business in the Railwa 
Shares has been almost entirely confined to those of the Brighton line, which 
are at yesterday’s quotations, viz. 9$ to 3 discount. 





3 per Cent. Cunsols.......06 884 Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 20 % 
Ditto for Account ...se...00. 89¢ F Danish 3 per Cents ....0...6 789 

3 per Ceut. Reduced ........ shut Dutch 2$ per Cents .....2... 514 # 
3} per Cent. Ditto.......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents. Consd. 24% 54 
New 3¢ per Cents......ce.0 98h ¢ Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 30 $ 
Bank Stuck ..... cece +» shut Ditto New 5 per Cents. 1841., 254 
Exchequer Bills ..... e 1315 Ditto 3 per Cents ...e..00... 18 $ 
Tudia Stock ..cccrcscccccee 245 Russian 5 per Cenuts..... «2. 112 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 58 59 Spanish (Active) ..eccessceee 20E % 
Belgian 5 per Cents......6.. 1023 





THE THEATRES. 


THE opening night of the Adelphi disclosed the scenic marvels of the 


|} season, and drew a double bumper: before the curtain it was filled to 


overflowing with the influx of the audience, behind it was full to the 
brim with the flood of water; the playbills in front and the force- 
pumps in the rear worked equally well. Yavres, who formerly taught 
the stage the art of sinking, has restored to it the art of swimming: 
with such humane assistance it cannot fail to keep its head above water. 
Too long had the tutelary genius of Sadler’s Wells pined in obscurity, 
imprisoned in its own shrine; but the Adelphi and the New River 
laid their heads together, and the turncock was bribed to release the 
captive stream, which, with the aid of the pump, now finds succour in 
the Strand. The character in which the fluid performer makes its 
debut at the Adelphi is the Rhine: its main business is to save the 
rightfui heir of the house of Hapsburgh, who flings himself into its 
aqueous bosom for safety, and to float a splendid pageant of Neptune in 
his shell-chariot driving four sea-horses abreast, pawing the water with 
their web-feet, and preceded by two Tritons as out-swimmers: it per- 
formed both feats to admiration, and well deserved the vociferous 
applause which the Manager twice came forward to receive and acknow- 
ledge on its behalf. While Yates was bowing his gratitude to the 
audience in his peculiar way, a Nigger in the pit was heard to remark, 
‘* Him should say to de water me tank you.” 

The title of the new “romantic burletta of witchcraft” is Die 
Hexen am Rhein, which being interpreted means the “ Witches of the 
Rhine; or Rudolph of Hapsburgh.” In the preliminary act, Rudolph is 
an exile, and his cousin Ottocar has hired a brace of bravoes of the 
buffo sort to cut short the period of his banishment; but the cut-thvoats 
being cowardly as well as comical, are deterred by the formidible threats 
of “ the Devil's ape,” who is installed the protecting genius of Rudolph, 
and make a boggle of their business: lucky it is for their employer as 
well as their victim that they do fail; for Ottocar, who is a bachelor 
Macbeth, has in the mean time consulted “ the Sisters Three” at their 
lodging in the “ Storm-reft hut of Zabaren”; aud they intimate to him 
that the thread of his destiny is so entangled with that of Rudolph that 
their shears must cut both at once. A lapse of fifteen years occurs: 
Rudolph is restored to his dukedom; and, like many other elderly gen- 
tlemen, has married a widow, with whom he leads a quiet Darby and 
Joan life. Ottocar, foiled at his Macbeth game, tries a trick of Iago; and 
insinuates that a certain little protégé of the Dutchess, named Wilhelm, 
who though a mere boy has been made a standard-bearer, is her lover: 
Wilhelm is arrested, but on his way to prison jumps into the river, and 
by ducking and diving escapes the shots fired at him; while the 
Dutchess clears herself by confessing that he is her son by her first 
husband, the Duke’s own friend; and the piece ends with the “ grand 
inauguration of Wilhelm, the rightful heir.” 

Miss Eten Cnapiin, a young débutante of more than ordinary 
promise, plays the part of Wilhelm with graceful simplicity and touching 
earnestness: her person, voice, and gesture, are agreeable, and she 
showed a degree of feeling and intelligence that augur favourably of her 
capabilities fer characters of higher pretension. She plunges into the 
water by proxy, of course. Mrs, Yates, as the Dutchess, has but little 
opportunity for expressing the agonized feelings of the wife and mother; 
for the water not only fills the stage to the exclusion of other actors, 
but swallows up all the interest of the piece. Lyon is a very tiger of 
treachery. O. SMITH, as a dumb captive—who recovers his speech in 
as marvellous a manner as he lost it—looks picturesque and gesticulates 
significantly. Witkinson and Wricut, as the murderers, are as 
amusing as their occupation will admit. Paun Beprorp, as Zabaren, 
leads the chorus of witches in some effective music by RopWELL, 
exalting the horn of his voice in grand style above his brother cho- 
risters ; and Mrs. GRaTTAN, as a “ bewitching witch,” fascinates the 
audience by displaying the charms of a sweet voice, plump shoul- 
ders, and a symmetrical pair of legs. But WieLanp is the chief 
attraction—the spirit of fun and frolic that keeps the attention awake: 
though the “evil genius” of Ottocar, he is the good genius of the 
piece. He is a goblin Democritus—here, there, and everywhere, 
his quaint grotesque visage is the signal for Jaughter in every scene: 
he darts up through the floor and dives down again as though 











| the very boards were fluid—hepping and skipping about with the 


audacity and noiseless step of an invisible sprixe; perching on 
chairs and tables like a bird, playing all kinds of whimsical antics, 
and commenting with mute but significant gesticulations on the pro- 
ceedings of his victim: his epigrammatic pantomime makes the dia- 
logue quite brilliant, which in his absence is irredeemably dull; for he 
is not only explanatory but prophetic and humorous, So lively a com- 
mentator has never enriched the margin of a book; and we hope no 
doer of dreadful deeds at the Adelphi will stalk about unaccompanied 
by a conscience-keeper in the person of Wreranp. YATES does not 
play in the piece: having the water or bis brain and the stage business 
on his hands, he could not be expected to study a part. The scenery 
is romantically picturesque; and the new effect with a long Greek 
ital imitation of the moon reflected. in the water: 














name exhibits a caj 
this beautiful scenic illusion somewhat redeemed the credit of the 
real element, which has not the luminous transparency of the lamp- 
lit waves of gauze that represented the Rhine last year. Save for 
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this and the refreshing influence of the splashings on the atmosphere 
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of the crowded house, the change would have hardly been acceptable. 
And what is to be done in winter? will the water have the chill taken 
off, and the Rhine be metamorphosed into the Koch-brunnen of Nassau 
or the warm bath in the city of Bladud? The costumes are splendid, 
and appropriate to the occasion: the only noticeable peculiarity is a 
file of archers whose clod pates are crowned with inverted flower-pots, 
as red as any that adorn a suburban window-sill. Altogether, the 
aquatic spectacle is well got up: but we cannot help thinking that, with 
such a coadjutor as Mrs. Yates, it would be better policy to drown the 
stage with tears than inundate it with the New River. ‘Turn off the 
awaier, YATES, and take on a dramatist. 


At Covent Garden, on Thursday, a new farce, with the likely title of 
“Caught Napping, was tried; and being found guilty of the capital 
offence of dulness, was summarily condemned, amidst the hisses and 
execratious of an unusually impatient crowd. Mr. Coorer came for- 
ward and urged a plea in abatement; but the sentence was carried into 
execution notwithstanding. The author has been “ caught napping ”; 
and so would the audience have been had they not been so very wide 
awake to his demerits. ‘There were some ingenious devices and smart 
sayings in it, but neither fun nor bustle. Poor Power, for whom it 
seems to have been written, has saved many a worse farce; but 
BroveuamM has no humour, and wants the tact and finesse to keep an 
audience amused from his own resources. 

Suermpan Know es’s new comedy is announced for Tuesday, under 
ithe title of Old Maids. 


The Olympic, under the management of Mr. G. Wrxp, opens for the 
season on Monday, with Mrs. Wayterr as the “ star.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th September, at Dusseldorf, the Lady of Caartes C. Barton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Ou the Ist October, at Woodville, near Douglas, Isle of Man, the Lady of James 
Manrrn, Esq., late Captain Rifle Brigade, of a daughter. 

Ou the 2d, in Great Cumberland Place, the Hon. Mrs. James Norton, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Shacklewell, Middlesex, the Lady of Major G. C. Warrtocx, of the 
Thirty-sixth Madras Native Infantry, of a daughter. 

On the 5:h, at Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, the Hon. Mrs. Cuaries Lennox 
Butter, of a son. 

On the 6th, at the Parsonage, Hoxton, the Wife of the Rev. Winttam Scort, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Old Ford, Bow, the Lady of the Rev. Wint1am Sys, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at No. 7, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, the Lady of F. S. Hrcxs, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at 34, Eaton Place, the Lady of J. Henry Petty, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 14th September, at St. Leonard's Church, Bridgenorth, the Rev. Joun 
Wrrtiam Bromiey, M.A., to Harriet Ciare, youngest daughter of Henry Skelding, 
Esq., of Bridgenorth, 

On the 23d September, at the Chapel of the British Embassy, Naples, Ayprew 
Scort, Esq., to Susan, youngest daughter of the late John M‘Kirdy, Esq., of Birk- 
wood, Lanarkshire. 

On the 30th September, at Hadleigh, Saffolk, the Rev. Hexry Carriortoy, Rector 
of Monks Eleigh, to Jane, daughter of the late Hazeldine Lyall, Exq., R.N. 

On the 30th September, at St. George's Church, Dublin, the Very Rev. Henry 
Barry Knox, Rector of Hadleigh, and Co-Dean of Bocking, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Hou. and Rev. Arthur Vesey. 

On the 2d October, at Kingston, Portsea, James Parker Deane, Esq., D.C.L., to 
/ISABELLA Frances, youngest daughter of the late Bargrave Wyborn, Esq. 

On the 5th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Rosert Kine, Esq., to KatTaerme 
Frances, eldest daughter of Lieutcnant-General Sir William Cornwallis Eustace. 

Ou the 5th, at Harrogate, Epmunp, son of the Rev. G, F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, 
to Henrietta, third daughter of Jobn Teesdale, Esq. 

On the 5th, at Ditton Church, the Rev. Joun Barrow, to Martanne, eldest daughter 
of John Goluiug, Esq., Ditton Place, Keut; also at the same time and place, Roverr 
TassELt, Esq., of the Inner Temple, to Carortne, filth daughter of Johu Golding, Esq. 

On the 5th, at Ilfracombe, the Rev. Francis Cooxe, to Mary Exizasetu, eldest 
daughter of Captain Down, R.N. > 

On the Sth, at Gillingham, Grorce Brack, Esq., Captain in the Royal Canadian 
Rifles, to Louisa Pats, third daughter of Captain Sir Joha Marshall, C.B. 

On the 5th, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Lewis Caanrrs Davies, of Tan-y- 
Bwich, Cardiganshire, to Jutia, youngest daughter of Robert Radclyfie, Esq., of Fox- 
denton Hall. 

On the 6th, at the Abbey Church. Great Malvern, the Rev. Henry T. Irn, Incum- 
bent of Lye, Worcestershire, to Ur-vra Frances, second daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colouel Bund, of Wick Honse, Wc rceste:. 

On the 5th, at St. George's Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, Wirpranam Francis 
Tortemacue, Esq., to Evizapetn, eldest daughter of Al sxauder Munro, Esq. 

On the 6th, at Brighton, ANtHony Surrry Gaeene, Esq., to Ann, daughter of Sir 
John Batemau, and Widow of the !ate Geveral Butler. 

On the 7th, at the Cathedral, Canterbury, the Rev. Epwarp ALtFreF, to Cuartorre 
Exranor, second daughter of the late Thomas Bennett, Rector of St. Alphage with St. 
Mary, Northgate. 

On the 7th, at St. Mary’s, Weymouth, Caanres Zacuary, the youngest son of the 
late Zachary Macaulay, Esq., to Many, eldest danghter of Richard Potter, Esq., late 
M.P. for Wigau. 





DEATHS. 
On the 7th July, at an outpost at the Cape, of acute inflammation of the lungs, the 
effect of exposure on duty, Exsigu Francis Fraser Stokes, Ninety: first Regiment. 
On the 16th August, at the Goverumeut-house, Dominica, BarBara, Wife of his Ex- 
cellency Major Hort, of the Eighty-first Regiment, Lieutenaut-G veruor of the island. 
On the 22a September, at Thornton Lodge, Yorkshire, Francis Puitty BeppinaFieLp, 


Esq., of Ditchingham Hall. 


Ou the 29th September, Joun Darton, Esq., of Slenniugford Mall and Fillingham | 
| till their demands were complied with—has added to the diffi- 


Castle, late Lieutenant-Culonel of the Fourth Drazoous ; in his $4th year. 

On the Ist October, Lieutenant-Colonel Winttam Nessrit Burxowes, late of the 
Seventeenth Lancers. 

On the ist, at Nine Elms, Mrs. Mary Etson, late of the Lombard House, Hertford; 
in her 83th year. . 

On the 2d, Mr. James Fraser, of Regeut Street, the publisher of Fraser's Magazine. 

On the 2d, at Bloomfield Piace, Bath, THomas Lawrence, Esq., in his 91st year. 

On the 4th, at Cheshunt, Herts, Winttam Harrison, Usq., Queen's Counsel. 

On the 4th, at Greenwich, Susannau Manta, Wile of the Rev. T. Hitchin; in her 
70th year. 

On the 5th, at Chessington, the Hou. Jane Sreruenson, Relict of the late John Ste- 
pheuson, Esq.; in her 69ih year. 7 

On the 5th, at Rose Cottage, Enfield, Jane, Relict of the late William Monk, Esq., 
and only surviving sister of the late Sir William Garrow; in her 83th year. 

On the 5th, at Leamingtun, the Rev. Rosert Margiorr, Rector of Cotesbach, in the 
county of Leicester; iu his 67th year. - 

On the 5th, at Dorfold, Cheshire, the Rev. James Tomernson; in his 61st year. 

On the 5th, at the College, Warwick, Isanenua, the Wile of the Rev. George Innes, 
Master of the King's School; in her 72d year. 

On the 7th, at Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. Coorze Martin, Widow of the late Lieutenaut- 
Colonel Covte Martin, Grenadier Guards. 

On the Sth, in Southampton Street, Camberwell, Josep Newcoms, Esq.; in his 94th 





year. itnet es 
On the 8th, at his residence, in Aldersgate Street, Tuomas Burton, Esq. ; iu his 57th 
ear. 
At Kingstown, Dublin, the Wife of the Hon. Water O’Grapy, of Stephen’s Green, 
and sister of the late Lord Massy. : Sree: 
At Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel Tuomas Bucue, of the Eighth Foot; in his 64th 
year. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. 

Not contented with forming part of a joint stock company with 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to govern Turkey, the British Go- 
vernment is about to enter into a similar partnership with Russia 
for the purpose of governing China. The Ambassadors of the Four 
Powers at Pera are the real rulers of Turkey; the Sultan and his 
Divan are merely their puppets, more or less reluctant to move. 
The attention of the British Cabinet is distracted from its proper 
business, and the national revenue is wasted upon unnational ob- 
jects, not merely by the intrigues and tracasseries of Constantinople, 
but by those that sprout and ramify from that centre through the 
whole of Europe. And now the same game is to be played over 
again in China. 

An article in yesterday’s Times speaks of the instructions sent 
out from the late Cabinet by Sir Henry Portincer, with a confi- 
dence that implies knowledge of their contents, and in a tone of ap- 
probation that leads us to infer the new Cabinet intends abiding by 
them. The Times says— 

‘“* An indemnity is indeed to be required for the vast expense incurred by the 
British Government in sending out an expedition for the necessary protection 
of its subjects; but Sir Henry is not to negotiate for money, but for peace. For 
this end, he is to treat with no one but a Mandarin holding plenary powers. 
He is to demand permission for an English Envoy to reside permanently at 
Pekin, and to hold direct communication with the Emperor. lie is torequire 
permission for the erection of British factories at all the principal ports. And 
Hong Kong is to be retained by the English as a permanent possession.” 

Instead of a single Superintendent, we are to have one in 
every principal port of China; and this body in regular corre- 
spondence with the head Envoy at Pekin. Every dispute between 
a British trader and a native will give occasion to a dispute between 
the British official and the Chinese magistrates ; and every such dis- 
pute will lead to representations and counter-representations to the 
Emperor and Council, and to the British Resident at Pekin. The 
“ direct communication ” between the English Envoy residing con- 
stantly at Pekin, and the Emperor, will become a perpetual struggle 
whether the police of the Chinese sea-ports is to be controlled by 
the influence of a native or of an English party. The possession of 
Hong Kong, and the flocking to all the factories of zealous mis- 
sionaries, who like Mr. Gutzrarr are only anxious to find an open- 
ing for the gospel in China, and utterly regardless what the occasion 
of that opening may be, will render this permanent English in- 
terference in the domestic concerns of China more intricate and 
complicated. Then Russia, which has a colony of Christians of the 
Greek Church under its protection in Pekin, and a triennial mis- 
sion to that city, will insist upon having a permanent resident En- 
voy there, as well as England. A Russian party will be raised up 
in opposition to the English; and the internal affairs of China will 
be unsettled by the rivalry of Russian and English missionaries, 
and the intrigues of malecontent Chinese statesmen, who will 
seck to promote their ambitious designs by attaching themselves 
to the English or Russian party as may suit their purpose. A 
world of business will thus be created; of which it is not half the 
truth to say that Britain has no interest in it: no one has any 
interest in it—it is merely got up to find employment for diplomatic 
aspirants, who might otherwise be obliged to betake themselves to 
more useful employments. As far as we are concerned, it is cutting 
out work for young gentlemen of good families, quite as useless and 
not quite so harmless as that cut out for unemployed operatives in 
the years of distress succeeding the Peninsular war, by setting them 
first to dig holes in the ground and then to fill them up. And it 
is adding largely to the number of lucrative employments, by dis- 
pensing which any Ministry may strengthen itself against even the 
most legitimate Opposition. 

And yet it is not easy to see how the misehicf is to be avoided. 
The“ little war” in China is now showing itself in its true character : 
we have begun, and cannot stop. We have blundered on from 
quarrel to quarrel, till the irritation of the Chinese has reached a 
pitch that may render it impossible for any commercial intercourse 
to be kept up with China, except under such a guarantee for the 
security of British subjects as is demanded in the instructions car- 
ried out by Sir Henry Portincer. It is true that the management 
of Mr. Commissioner Erriot—unparalleled since the days when the 
Buccaneers settled any quarrel they might have with the Spanish 
authorities, by landing in force, and holding a town to ransom 





culty. But the root of the evil lies deeper: the negligence which 


| allowed the first misunderstanding to grow to such a head, and 
| the blundering ignorance of the character of thé people to be 


dealt with and the proper manner of dealing with them, which have 
characterized the whole transaction, rendered it impossible that the 
issue, under any circumstances, could be materially different. All 
that was wanted was a safe and easy method of trading with China: 
but our great statesmen have made it what they call a “ political 
question”; and John Bull, who has but a dim notion of what a 
“ political question ” means, and a great admiration of every thing 
he does not understand, stands listening with gaping wonderment 
while they talk him out of his money. 





INTEREST OF THE PEEL GOVERNMENT IN 
EXTENSIVE COLONIZATION. * 
Ir it were possible to dive into the thoughts of Sir Ropert Pern 
with a view to discovering in what part of the field of British po- 
litics he foresees the greatest difficulties for his Government, we 
should probably learn that his apprehensions rest chiefly, neither on 
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the question of governing Ireland, nor on that of maintaining tran- 
quillity in Canada, nor on any subject in foreign affairs, nor even 
on the deficiency of the revenue, but on the state and prospects of 
British manufactures and on the Poor-law question. Impartiality 
and moderation, such as Lord Extor has just promised on the hust- 
ings in Cornwall, will suffice for ruling Ireland in peace. Canada 
may be happily governed by a great deal of justice and a little 
common sense. Whatever may be the difficulties in the foreign 
relations of England, these will not have been made by the new 
Adininistration, and can form no grounds for attack upon it; while 
the mere change of Administration will afford some facilities for 
overcoming them.7 The financial embarrassment of the country 
would be deemed trifling if the great branches of industry were in 
a prosperous state, since in that case it would be removed by in- 
crease of revenue without any increase of taxation: it is, in fact, 
a difficulty belonging to the stagnant condition of manufacturing 
industry. Under our system of taxation, exports with their 
corresponding imports are almost the measure of revenue ; 
and ii the former were increasing according to the power of 
increase in our manufacturing capital, the treasury would soon 
be full. But our exports are not increasing, and it even seems pro- 
bable that they will decrease. The foreign markets for the sale of 
our cottons, woollens, and hardware, instead of growing with the 
growth of our own capital in those branches of industry so as to 
afford a profit on fresh investments therein, are actually in the 
course of being supplied from other sources. We are losing old 
markets without gaining new ones. It is essential to a healthful 
state of things for this country, that the extent of our foreign 
market should be not only maintained, but continually increased in 
proportion to the increase of our capital, so as to prevent any 
severe competition of capital with capital, and afford employment 
for a continually-increasing population: instead of this, it is some- 
what on the decrease positively, and very largely in proportion to 
the increase of capital and population. Unless a decided and 
pretty sudden change can be brought about, society itself, in this 
land of manufactures and masses living from hand to mouth, must 
almost inevitably be convulsed. This is Sir Ropert Peev’s first 
great difficulty. 

Incidentally in some measure to this difficulty, there is the Poor- 
law question, showing a prospect of trouble that alarms all refiecting 
observers, not excepting, we may be sure, the vigilant and all- 
responsible Premicr. This is not a question of administration, 
but of principle. The principle of the new law is to force 
self-reliance on the distressed by a vigorous refusal of sup- 
port except on the very meanest scale in a sort of prison. 
This is the plain truth. In giving it expression, it is right to add, 
that, in our opinion, a rigid adherence to this principle is indis- 
pensable to the prevention of almost universal pauperism. But 
then, on the other hand, is it possible to apply the principle to a 
people who have known the old law, and among whom distress is 
generally prevalent? Every reflecting person will answer that it 
is not; that the hard pressure of the new law under circumstances 
of general distress would excite popular fecling to an extent of 
danger that no prudent statesmen would risk, even if want of room 
in the workhouses did not present an insurmountable physical ob- 
stacle to the application of “ the workhouse test.” This truth is 
daily gaining believers, even among persons who have been most 
friendly to the new law. The Anti-Poor-law fanatics have really 
believed that a Tory Government would fall into their views; and 
their present disappointment is all the more bitter from a con- 
sciousness that their party had no small influence in turning out 
the Whigs and placing Sir Ropert Pern in power. Their zeal 
and activity are not to be fatigued, and the general distress acts 
powerfully on their side of the question. But lastly, there are in- 
dications not to be mistaken, that the earnest Free-traders, who 
have hitherto as a party been friendly to the new Poor-law, being 
thoroughly bent on the attainment of their object by all possible 
means, will take up the Anti-Poor-law cry as the most potent of 
the weapons at their disposal. In all probability, before the 
next meeting of Parliament, the Vinirerses and Cozpens of the 
House of Commons, with the great party that they represent out 
of doors, will have declared that the new Poor-law must be abo- 
Jished if the Corn-law is maintained. Nor will there be wanting 
many a mere Whig quite ready, for party purposes, to unite with 
them in this policy. The new Poor-law, then, is Sir Roperr 
Puet’s second rock ahead. 

The foundation of both these, the chief difficulties of Sir Ro- 
BERT Peet's Government, is a general distress arising from the 
competition of capital with capital and of labour with labour in a 
limited field of production. This severe competition, which re- 
duces profits and wages to the minimum, is a symptom, not of im- 
poverishment and depopulation such as belong to the decline of 
empires, but of a plethora of wealth and people. We do not want 
more capital or more labourers, but only more room for the profit- 
able employment of both. This further room, continually increas- 
ing with the increase of capital and people, might be furnished by 
increasing agricultural improvements, which would have the same 
effect in enlarging the very basis of society—the means of obtaining 
food—as if the surface of our territory were incessantly increased. 
But there is no hope that agricultural improvements will keep pace 
with the increase of capital and people—no chance that the home 
market should grow in proportion to the means of supplying it. 
We must look then to foreign fields). These we might make our 
own by removing all restrictions on the foreign trade in provisions. 
Or rather, we might have done so, if we had offered to manufacture 
for the world before France and Germany and the United States 











had advanced as they have now done in manufacturing capacity 
and in the creation of manufacturing interests. But where is the 
limit to our power of extending and creating markets for the pur- 
chase of food by the sale of manufactures? That power is coex- 
tensive with our vast Colonial empire. If the landlords of the 
United Kingdom should not permit us to extend our foreign mar- 
ket, they cannot prevent us from making new markets within the 
empire by means of colonizing. And let this be remarked—that 
by colonizing extensively we should not merely obtain new markets, 
but the emigration of capital and people from this country, which 
has a great superabundance of both, would afford relief in another 
direction: not merely would there be a greater demand for the 
products of British capital and labour, but the pressure of compe- 
tition at home would be diminished by the removal of that 
surplus quantity of capital and labour which at present occasions 
such severe competition and reduces both profits and wages to the 
minimum; not only, to reverse the statement, would surplus 
capital and labour be removed, but they would create new demands 
for the employment of the capital and labour that remained at 
home. And if this were done on a sufficient scale, our manufac- 
tures would be restored to prosperity, and the new Poor-law might 
be maintained. All depends, however, on the scale of operations. 
Supposing Lord Srantey capable of embracing this great subject, 
he would view with contempt the petty doings and miserable blun- 
ders of the Colonial Office as a colonizing department—would 
discover that it is possible to colonize on an immense scale without 
one shilling’s cost to the Mother-country—and would prove the 
mainstay of Sir Rosert Pexex’s Administration. 

* This paper appeared in the Colonial Gazette last Wednesday. On the 
principle of * nothing like leather,” it will be thought quite natural that the 
journal of the Colonies should advocate colonization as a specific for our 
social malady: but among many remedial propositions, it is pretty clear that 
no one taken singly could prove effectual ; all the aids of colonization will be 
needed, let other measures be adopted when they may; and the bearings of 
the subject are so distinctly though briefly traced in this paper, that the readers 
of the Spectator, who do not see the other journal, will be glad to find the 
article on their own file. 


THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM, OR THE LAST OF 
THE MONOPOLIES. 
Tue disposition—the habit of thought—to which the fallacy of 
commercial protection appeals, is no other than the inclination to 
do good to our neighbour, and the expectation of our neighbour 
that we shall cherish this inclination. “It is our duty to give 
what employment we have to the poor around us,” says the country 
gentleman or rich burgess. “If the rich have any work they want 
done, they ought to give it to those who have been born and bred 
up beside them,” exclaim all the indigent of the neighbourhood. 
This notion, that mere propinquity constitutes a claim upon good 
offices, is at the bottom of Trades Unions to prevent the immigration 
of artisans from a distance—of Corporate Trades—of riots among 
English and Scotch labourers when they think too many Irish are 
employed—of heavy duties on the importation of foreign manufac 
tures—and finally of Corn-laws, “ the sliding scale” inclusive. As 
is usual with all popular opinions, there is an admixture of justice 
and good feeling in this notion. It is an attempt to insure a prace 
tical direction to the vague sentiment of benevolence which more or 
less actuates all men, by encouraging its application to persons 
actually within reach. It is a mode of teaching men that the 
indulgence of the sentiment, apt to puff them up with an idea that 
they are vastly amiable, is worthless if it do not prompt to action, 
and that we can only act upon those who are within our reach. In 
this case, however, as in all cases where an attempt is made to render 
moral precepts more impressive by giving them a special application, 
the literal apprehension of mankind is apt to mislead by substituting 
the mere letter of the law for its spirit. It was on this account 
that the Author of the Christian religion felt it necessary, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, to give a wider acceptation to the 
term “ neighbour.” Men have a claim upon our good offices even 
though they do not happen to be born in the same house, village, 
county, or even kingdom. And to concede that mere propinquity 
gives any labourer a claim for employment upon his rich neighbour 
to the exclusion of all who may be more remote, is to ordain that 
steady industry and the skill acquired by it shall not enable a man 
to better his condition: it is to hold out a premium to sloth and 
incapacity, and all the vices to which they lead. Love of one’s 
neighbour in the narrower sense, against which Christianity warns 
us, is rather one of the graceful than of the meritorious virtues. 
Man’s inherent aversion to contemplate pain, and his love of popu- 
larity, are sufficient guarantees that it will at no time be neglected. 

The circumstances under which the narrow and unchristian in- 
terpretation of the doctrine “ love thy neighbour as thyself” has 
been swelled out into a theory of protection for national industry, 
afford many curious illustrations of the dexterity of self-love in 
arraying our vices in the garb of virtue. That specious name has 
been made the passport to popular sympathy of a motley assem- 
blage of fallacies and selfish hypocrisies. The insight obtained 
into various features of the moral constitution of man by tracing 
the origin and growth of the theory referred to, would at any time 
repay the labour. ‘The direct tangible results to be obtained from 
such an investigation, now that the economical condition of the 
country is making its merits a theme of controversy, furnish an 
additional incentive. 

Coxrsert, Minister of Louris the Fourteenth, has by some writers 
been represented as the author of the system which proposes to 
increase national wealth by imposing restrictions on the importation 
of foreign manufactures, as a means of cherishing national industry. 
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Corzert certainly was among the first to lend the extension and 
coherence of a system to the vague notions which were floating 
about in men’s minds regarding the means of increasing national 
wealth; but he merely adopted opinions which had been widely 
diffused and had regulated the policy of ,uations for centuries 
before him. His is only one of many versions of the restrictive or 

rotective theory. It did more, crude and unsystematic though 
fe found it, to form his opinions, than he to create it or even 
to modify its form. The exclusive policy by which Spain and 
Holland regulated the commerce of their colonies was devised long 
before the time of Corsert. The Navigation Act of England 
is older than the regulations of Corsert. ‘There is scarcely a state 
in Europe in which the germs of the notions developed by Cox- 
BERT had not shown themselves long before his time. 

The true source of the theory of the protection of native in- 
dustry, is in the shortsighted avarice of producers and traders co- 
operating with the necessities of rulers and appealing to unenlight- 
ened benevolence. 

Money is the sinews of war, and war is the means by which 
monarchs have in all ages sought to extend or consolidate their 
dominions. ‘ Put money in thy purse,” has been the maxim upon 
which every sovereign of what are called the dark ages of Euro- 
pean history, who has exercised an influence over the destinies of 
his country, commenced his operations. Whatever has been done 
by sovereigns to extend national resources or to develop national 
industry, has been with a view to fill the King’s treasury. When 
our earlier Norman Kings favoured the settlement of Flemish arti- 
sans in this country, or extended privileges to the traders of Lom- 
bardy and the Hanseatic towns, their actuating motive was the price 
paid to them for their protection. When the Spanish monarchs 
encouraged the adventurers who discovered and conquered Ame- 
rica, their motive was the gold that flowed into the royal coffers. 
When Corverr set himself to develop the national industry of 
France, it was in order that he might be able to levy a greater 
amount from the people. 

On the other hand, the course of events in Europe during the 
middle ages had given a peculiar bent to that jealousy which makes 
every artificer, trader, or maker of money by any means, anxious 
that as few of his own trade as possible should be allowed to settle 
near him. Guilds and Incorporated Trades were at first nothing 
more than the Trades Unions of our own days—associations of 
Native dealers and artisans to avert the competition of strangers 
in their own lines of business. Under the feudal anarchy of 
the middle ages, the local police, such as it was, was left on 
ordinary occasions entirely to the management of the inhabitants 
of each district. The organization of the Guilds and Incorporated 
Trades, and their wealth, enabled them in municipalities to 
usurp the local government. The growing riches of these 
republics put them in a condition to purchase privileges from 
monarchs; and they gained strength by those privileges to assert 
the same independence for which the great feudatories of the 
crown were striving. They became the rivals instead of the tribu- 
taries of monarchs. But, in their condition of independent states, 
they retained the narrowmindedness of their first origin. They 
sought to promote their trading interests by forcibly putting down 
their rivals, as they had formerly sought it by purchasing their ex- 
clusion. This is the secret of the wars waged against each other 
by the trading republics of modern Italy. It was in this way that 
the jealousy entertained by the Dutch, of other nations gaining 
access to their dependencies, was manifested in deeds quite as 
atrocious as those by which the Spanish monarchy sought to ex- 
clude all who were not its subjects from its possessions in America. 

The independence asserted by the great commercial cities taught 
kings a new lesson—to sell their protection and exclusive privileges 
to individual adventurers, or if to associations, to associations so 
constituted as to render their aspiring to political power impos- 
sible, or at the least improbable. This new line of policy we find 
exemplified in the sales of patents and monopolies, carried to such 
a fearful excess in this country under Enizasetu and the First 
James and Cuarres. In the cases which we have hitherto ad- 
duced, the selfishness of the two contracting parties—of the trader 
on the one hand and the monarch on the other—are glaring, 
obvious to the dullest apprehension. There is not even an attempt 
to conceal the character of the transaction by an affectation of 
regard for the interests of the whole community—of all classes in 
the nation. Nor was it necessary that any such disguise should 
be worn so long as there was no public opinion in a nation, or 30 
long as a vigorous despotism kept in subjection whatever public 
opinion might exist. 

With the introduction of national governments into Europe 
commenced the practice of attempting to persuade the people that 
a bargain struck for the exclusive benefit of their rulers, and a cer- 
tain number of traders and artisans, was really for the benefit of all. 
In the strictly monarchical governments, the maxim of Lovrs 
Quatorze, “l'état, c'est moi,” was a literal truth. The Italian re- 
publics were incorporations of traders broke loose from a state, and 
acting for their interests as such. Even the Dutch republic was 
little more than something of the same kind on a largerscale. But 
ina national government such as England, tlie political and trading 
classes were separated, and the customers had a voice potential as 
well as the others. The fallacy by which protection of trade with 
a view to increase the sums of money at the disposal of the go- 


verning class had to be defended, became in such a country neces- | 


sarily as complicated as the objections it was framed to meet were 
various. But the vague notions attached by men to such general 


terms as “ nation,” “ wealth,” &c. facilitated the task. Money, 


the representative of wealth, had come to be in a great measure re- 


garded as its only constituent. It was easy to make men believe 
that what brought money into the country increased the national 
wealth. The expense at which this money was purchased—the 
distribution imposed upon it by the means adopted to force it into 
the country—were questions too complex for the mass of inquirers, 
Yet these were the questions upon which every thing depended. 
If the bulk of the community were obliged to restrict their con- 
sumption of the necessaries and luxuries of life in order that more 
money should be brought into the country—imoney, which has little 
value beyond its power to purchase those commodities they were 
called on to forego—they were subjecting themselves to a self-im- 
posed comparative poverty. If these sacrifices were made in order 
that Government might at all times be able to lay its hands upon 
a sufficient amount of money to execute its intentions, they were 
made nominally to the nation but in reality to the government. 
The restrictions imposed upon foreign commerce were intended to 
raise, and had the effect of raising, the exchangeable value of the 
commodities of native artisans and traders, and of directing trade 
into channels calculated to facilitate the raising of money by go- 
vernment. It was the old bargain between traders and govern- 
ment to fleece the community for their common interest. The 
traders accommodated government with money, and government 
gave the traders exclusive privileges at the expense of the com- 
munity. Government acted thus with a view solely to its own 
accommodation. It favoured the speculations of traders, not from 
any love to them, but because it regarded them as reservoirs, into 
which the national wealth might be drained for its more easy 
drinking. ‘The traders, on the other hand, complied with its exac- 
tions on the understanding that they were to repay themselves by 
exactions from their customers, prohibited from dealing with any 
other merchants. And whenever any vague misgiving arose in the 
breasts of the other classes, that what was said to be for the na- 
tional good was calculated in reality to impoverish the country for 
the benefit of one or two classes and for the accommodation of 
government, their representations were silenced by appeals to na- 
tional jealousy, in the shape of arguments that the protective 
system kept down the trade of other countries, and to the short- 
sighted miscalculating benevolence above alluded to—“ We must 
give a preference to the industry of our own people.” 

It is in the nature of all delusions to work out their own ex- 
posure ; and of this among the rest. The tendency of all restric- 
tion in trade is to keep the real wealth of the nation less than it 
would otherwise be. ‘The necessities of a growing population at 
last opened the eyes of an influential portion of our manufacturers 
and traders and politicians to this truth : they became too numerous 
to be benefited by restriction—the field became too narrow for 
them all; and the consequence has been, a gradual relaxation 
in our system of exclusive privileges granted to certain classes of 
traders, and prohibitive duties imposed for the exclusion of foreign 
manufacturers. By a curious coincidence, the attempt to extend 
and strengthen the restrictions upon importation in favour of one 
branch of domestic industry—the agricultural—has been con- 
temporancous with the general relaxation in regard to every other. 
The protection extended to domestic agriculture was rendered more 
stringent about the same time that the principles of Free Trade 
were gradually beginning to be adopted in every other department 
of commerce. 

This consideration teache: us a lesson: the attempt to establish 
a monopoly in favour of British agriculture is contrary to the opinions 
which experience has made dominant in the national mind—the 
monopoly, therefore, cannot be lasting. With the exception of that 
one class which constitutes at present the predominant interest in 
the Legislature, and their immediate dependents, there is scarcely 
an individual who sincerely believes that what is called protection 
of British agriculture is for the national benefit. Some—many— 
there may be who have no precise opinions on the subject ; but all 
those who have opinions are hostile to restrictions on the trade in 
food. The contest may be protracted, but it is a war between 
power and truth, and the ultimate result cannot be doubtful. The 
unskilfulness of the assailants may contribute to prolong it : many 
are convinced of a truth who do not apprehend it with sufficient 
distinctness to enable them to convince others in turn; and when 
such men mingle in a controversy, (as they must when it concerns 
a whole nation,) they lend arms to the word-catchers on the oppo- 
site side. But there is this difference between the ignorant sup- 
porters of truth and the supporters of error, that every defeat sus- 
tained by the former, by ridding them of some misapprehension, 
strengthens them for the controversy; while every defeat of the 
former tends to dissipate the illusion under which they labour. 
The agriculturists are claiming for themselves a monopoly which 
all other classes are renouncing—of which they have helped to 
strip some other classes. The very arguments by which they were 
induced to throw open the Silk-trade, to a certain extent are turned 
against themselves. It is in vain that they retort upon the manu- 
facturers and merchants the example set by those classes in earlier 
times: they have to deal not with traders alone, but with 
customers. All attempts at declamation against the selfish- 
ness of traders tells against themselves, the would-be mono- 
| polists of the trade in food. By persisting in their support of 
the Corn-laws, they may procrastinate the repeal; but it is at the 
risk of losing more than their protection. Their opposition to the 














growing demand for free trade in food is inviting angry men to in- 
vestigate how much political power they possess, and with what de- 
| gree of intelligence they use it. In striving to prolong the ricketty 
life of their posthumous monopoly—born after sentence of condem- 
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nation had been passed on its whole class—they are struggling 
against an inevitable necessity. Like Worpswortu’s Rob Roy, 
they “ come an age too late.” 





PRINCIPLE OF THE POOR-LAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Woodford, 4th October 1341. 


Smr—Will you allow a brief comment on the following remark, which I 


find in yesterday’s Spectator ? f K 
“¢ The real priuciple of the Poor-law is this, that the State is bound to provide means 
of life for every soul iu the land, but not more; for if it did more, it would supersede 
motives to industry and iudependent exertion.” 
That this is the real principle of the Poor-law I allow ; but I deny that the 


— is just. The State is bound to do more than secure a bare life ; the 
tate is bound to act as umpire between its members, to balance their several 
interests, and, as far 23 possible, prevent collisions. The State is bound to pre- 
vent one portion of its constituents from preying upon the remainder—to pre- 
vent one class from injuring another, or reducing another to the necessity for 
alms. The business of the State is to mediate between the differences of society, 
and to equalize as far as possible the condition of its members. In the words of 
Monresquieu, “ The State owes to every citizen a proper. nourishment, con- 
venient clothing, and a kind of life not incompatible with health.” Not in- 
compatible with health, whether of mind or hody! The State is bound to se- 
cure to every citizen the best possible means of health and happiness, not rela- 
tive, but absolute, which the general welfare of the community demands, and 
which the general wealth of the community can afford. If we were to examine 
into the rights of property, we might possibly find some sounder principle 
than this obligation to secure a bare life as a foundation for a Poor-law. 

1am, Sir, yours most respectfully, W. J. Liston. 

The State is bound, as our correspondent remarks, to “ prevent 
collisions,” and to “ prevent one portion of its constituents from 
preying on another”; but it is not bound to do this, nor can it do 
this, by a Poor-law. It must discharge these duties by establishing 
good laws and accessible tribunals. 

“ The business of the State is to equalize as far as possible the 
condition of its members."—The State would sin both against 
prudence and true benevolence if it attempted to “equalize as 
far as possible” the condition of the industrious and the idle. 
Without the stimulus of an improved condition, there will be no 
industry; and without industry there can be no moral health in a 
community. 

“ The rights of property” is an unmeaning phrase: the dead 
thing property has no rights—none but living, thinking beings, 
have rights or duties. ‘The right of the owner of property is 
protection in its possession against force and fraud. His duty, as 
regards the State, is to pay fairly for that protection. In strict 
right, it is only as a preservative from temptation to plunder 
that the State is entitled to take from the rich and give to the poor. 
But, in a free state, it may be allowed to a responsible government 
to undertake tasks which can be more efficiently discharged by the 
combined resources of society than by individual effort; and the 
relief of the indigent seems to be one of these. When we talk of 
duties, we must carefully distinguish between legal duties, which 
the State can enforce, and morai duties, with regard to the dis- 
charge of which the State can only do harm by interfering. A 
public Poor-law is merely a prudential arrangement ; benevolence 
has nothing to do with it. We need a Poor-law because we cannot 
trust to men’s benevolence. Of course, when we said “ the State 
is bound to provide means of life for every soul in the land,” we 
meant “a kind of life not incompatible with health.” 





THE LATEST MOVEMENT AGAINST THE 
CORN-LAWS. 
Tue Morning Post takes exception to the mention in our political 
summary last week of the latest movement against the Corn-laws, 
and to our inference, from the formal character of the new agita- 
tion, that it had some unusual significancy. ‘The Post says— 

“ It is easy to talk in this general way of ‘ the people’; but no one can say 
with truth that there is any thing like a general popular movement against the 
Corn-laws. On the contrary, when we consider the machinery of artificial 
excitement which is put in motion—the paid itinerant lecturers, the papers so 
abundantly distributed at the expense of the leading agitators, and the selfish 
interests of a large class who have neither virtue nor shame to hinder them 
from acting upon mere selfishness to the very uttermost, it is really wonderful 
that so little popular movement can be got up. As to the meetings which 
itinerant hirelings procure to be held, and of which they have exaggerated and 
fantastical reports printed in some newspapers, they go for very little as evi- 
dence of public feeling. By the same means much larger meetings might be 
obtained in favour of the wildest vagaries of revolutionists.” 

The reproach is best answered by analyzing the subject in dis- 
pute. The Spectator has never helped to exaggerate the repre- 
sentations as to the nature of the Anti-Corn-law movements: it 
has chronicled, as completely as brevity would permit, what has 
been done; and has occasionally pointed out what appeared to us 
the imperfections or the force of the movement. There is an as- 
sumption implied throughout the remarks of the Pust, that the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws is one of the ‘ wild vagaries”; but that 
begging of the question cannot be allowed. A large portion of 
* the people,” in the sense of the term when used by the Conserva- 
tive papers—that is, the constituencics—are in favour of Corn-law 
Repeal; a still greater portion of the people at large, we believe, are 
also in favour of it; and their grand illustration of the necessity for 
constitutional reform— for “ revolution” is the “ class legislation” 
of the Corn-law. This feeling, as a thing positive and general, is, 
we believe, nearly confined to the manufacturing-districts. ‘The 
people, however, have been at issue as to-the means and time for 
attacking the Corn-laws: the manufacturing capitalists, who have 
felt the grievance most, though latest in the field, have been the 
most active. They have established a paid staffof agitators. The 
very existence of such a body, as much as that of Parliamen- 
tary Agents, Electioneering Committees, Anti-Slavery Agencies, 








Church-extension Societies, or any other class of people who have 
a personal interest to trade in principles, makes it inevitable that 
some alloy of mercenary motive and humbug will be mixed up with 
the genuine working of the feeling which is to be evoked and di- 
rected. That has been the case; but the most zealous stipendiary 
agitators could never have procured about a million and a half of 
signatures to petitions—could never make the great towns of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Liverpool, speak with one voice—unless a strong 
popular feeling existed as a basis to the factitious agitation. The 
Anti-Corn-law League has been betrayed into a few misdirected 
efforts, of more than questionable policy: subscribers of thou- 
sands in sterling money thought to have their money’s worth “ on 
the nail,” and those who could move the masses of the most ime 
portant section of the kingdom thought that they could as readily 
move Parliament with the same engine. Their blunder has had 
practical proof. In the last movement there was, we were willing 
to think, an appearance of greater discretion: the extent of the 
agitation we believed to be the same as that of any movement of 
the same kind for the last two years, perhaps somewhat less; but 
the temper was different. Instead of a hasty effort to snatch an 
instant object, there seemed to be a formal preparative for future 
procedure. That gave the movement its importance in our eyes. 


SABBATH-PROFANATION. 
Waar has been called “ the Voluntary principle” in religion, we 
take it, implies, That adoration—be it the adoration of a single 
aspiration, or the adoration of a whole life controlled by constant 
reference to the Divine will—to be worthy or acceptable, must be 
spontaneous ; that the Church is an association of believers, having 
for its aim, by mutual example, inspection, rebuke, and exhortation, 
to keep all its members correct both in doctrine and conduct; that 
the entrance of a member into the Church, or his remaining in it, 
must be, like his faith, spontaneous—his own voluntary act—or it is 
worthless. The repudiation of State-interference by those who hold 
Voluntary opinions, and the mode of remunerating those who may 
be set apart for ministerial services in the church—such as teaching, 
administering the sacraments, &c.—in which many seem to think 
consist the essence of Voluntaryism, are mere inferences from this 
fundamental principle, practical applications of it. ‘ The Volun- 
tary principle ” has from the days of the first English Independents 
downwards been the creed of no inconsiderable number of the re- 
flecting portion of society : but in general they have been contented 
to entertain it in silence, or have rested satisfied with simply declar- 
ing that such was their opinion. It is only since the commencement of 
the Voluntary movement in Scotland that an organized missionary 
system for the purpose of inducing all men to entertain these views 
regarding the institutions of the Church has existed. From a re- 
cent attempt in Scotland, in which some of the leaders of the 
Voluntary party have been active and prominent, to prevent the 
travelling of the mail by railroads on Sunday, we doubt whether 
they clearly understand their own principle. They have memo- 
rialized the Postmaster-General “ not to require the transmission 
of the mails on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway on the Lord’s 
Day,” because it would give occasion to “ a great increase of Sab- 
bath-profanation.” ‘They have called upon the Government to in- 
terfere to prevent travelling on Sunday, which they are pleased 
to call “ Sabbath-profanation.” If they regard even a short excur- 
sion into the country on Sunday by the artisan or trader as pro- 
fane, they are quite entitled to insist that all members of their own 
coramunion shall abstain from the practice, or quit the church; 
but they are not entitled, by invoking the interference of Govern- 
ment, to insist that those who think it innocent, and do not claim to 
belong to their church, shall abstain likewise. The burden of self- 
denial, which they exact from those of their own communion, must, if 
their principle is true, be voluntary, or it is worthless: they have no 
right toimpose the burden upon those who differ from them in opinion. 
If they turn to their Bibles, they may read of Christ walking in 
the tields with his disciples on the Sabbath; nor from the context 





| does it appear that they had any other object than recreation in 


view. If they say that this is not decisive on our side, they must 
admit that it is still less decisive on theirs. It is one of those cases 
in which (as in the controversy regarding the duty of abstaining 
from meat offered to idols) each must act upon his own judgment, 
and each tolerate his brother. If they can look dispassionately at 
the consequences of the strict enforcement of an external affecta- 
tion of self-mortification on Sabbath, by the civil and ecclesiastical 
police of Scotland, they will find good reason to doubt its beneficial 
tendency. ‘The demure air with which every one slinks from public 
notice on that day is no warrant of devotion. We believe that the 
Pharisaical denunciation of Sunday-walking in Scotland has driven 
more of the working-classes to the whisky-shop than to private de- 
votion. ‘True religion would sanctify a man’s Sabbath country-walk 
with his family: its austere substitute causes his mind to revolt 
against the reality. The time selected by the Voluntary clergy in 
Scotland for making this movement is unhappy. The clergy 
of the Establishment have long been busy attempting to enforce 
a Pharisaical observance of the Sabbath; but till within these 
few weeks we have not observed any of the Voluntaries codperating 
with them. What has induced them to come forward now ? Is it 


| that they believe their recent efforts in behalf of Corn-law Repeal 


will make their supporters bear what they would not have borne 
before? Is this one of the consequences of inviting clergymen to 
throw the weight of their clerical character into the popular scale? 
The lovers of civil and religious liberty had better look to it in 
time: “ the mother of mischief is no bigger than a midge’s wing,” 
says the proverb. 
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MACGREGOR’S GENUINE REMAINS OF OSSIAN. 
Wirt five or six degrees of latitude between us and the Scottish 
Highlands—to say nothing of the efficacy of the New Police—we 
think we may venture to speak: our mind freely on the Ossianic 
controversy. Samvurt Jonnson departed this life in 1784, and 
James Macruerson in 1796; but the feud between them has not 
died away—at least in the Highlands. Nor has the keenness with 
which our Gaelic countrymen contend for the authenticity of the 
poems attributed to Oss1an at all abated in consequence of the dis- 
pute having in a great measure lost its interest for those who im- 
pugn it. They have a genius for keeping up a one-sided. debate, 
and getting as angry in itas if they were opposed. In this they 
resemble ‘Tam O’Shanter’s “ain wife Kate,” (who probably, con- 
sidering the long-continued immigration of Celtic handmaidens 
from Cowal, Kintyre, and Arran, into Ayrshire, had Highland 
blood in her veins,) as she is described by the poet, in the pro- 
tracted absence of her liege and thirsty lord— 

“ Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 
Throughout the Lowlands of Scotland, and still more South of the 
Tweed, you shall not find ten men—always keeping Highlanders out 
of your estimation—who would listen three minutes to a contro- 
versy about Oss1an, or any thing Celtic, even though tempted by 
the bribe of a strong hot tumbler manufactured from the best 
Glenlivet ; and yet, from the Gaelic side of the dispute, we have 
year after year pibrochs dinned in our ears daring us to do battle— 
sometimes by a Cockney writer upon Highland costume ; sometimes 
by a cross-breed between an Aberdeen (Lowland) Laird and Edin- 
burgh Professor perpetrating an essay on the Highlanders of Scotland 
* at the request of the Highland Society of London”; sometimes in 
@ spontaneous history of the Celtic language, “ wherein it is showed 
to be based upon natural principles, and, elementarily considered, 
contemporaneous with the infancy of the Human Family,” and more- 
over, “important to the proper understanding of the Classics, in- 
cluding the Sacred Text, the Hieroglyphics, the Cabala,” &c. &e. 
by our chivalrous friend Lacutan Mac wean, Esq., F.O.S., hosier 
in the Trongate of Glasgow; and lastly, we have Patrick Mac- 
cGRrecor, M.A., publishing “ under the patronage of the Highland 
Society of London ” aforesaid, the Genuine Remains of Oss1an, en- 
riched* by a Preliminary Dissertation. ‘This pertinacious harping 
upon a theme which all the rest of the world seem bent upon for- 
getting, is like the incessant instrumentation of the clan-piper 
strutting up and down the chief's hall during dinner, delighted with 
the squelch and drone of his bagpipe, utterly regardless of the effect 
of the infliction on the ears, tempers, and corporeal condition of 
the guests. 

We find some difficulty in explaining to ourselves what has in- 
duced us to mingle in this one-sided fray: the absence of other 
matter for our critical functions in this dull publication-season— 
the breaking-down of our patience under the ceaseless, unvarying 
drone of the Celtic advocates—some lingering memory of a bygone 
interest in the theme itself—we cannot well tell which, or in what 
proportions. We only know, that, keeping in mind the security 
against personal consequences guaranteed by the protective in- 
fluences above alluded to, we have no temptation to deviate from 
the most reckless frankness ; seeing that your genuine Celt seems to 
consider it a piece of effrontery in any Sassenagh to take upon him a 
defence of the poetical merits and authority of the poems said to be 
OsstAn’s, quite equal to that of denying either the one or the other. 

The first question, then, that presents itself is, what evidence 
have we that traditions regarding persons called Fingal, Ossian, 
Gaul, Oscar, &c. have from very remote ages been handed 
down among the Gaelic tribes? Whether those legendary 
heroes were originally Scottish or Irish Gael, is a very subordinate 
point. The Manx, Irish, and Scoto-Gaelic languages, are to 
this day essentially the same. The emigration and reémigration 
between the North of Ireland, the Hebrides, and the Southern 
counties of Scotland, have been carried on in a comparatively 
peaceable manner since the attempts of James the First (of Eng- 
land) to colonize part of Ulster with Scotchmen. During the reigns 
of the JameEses, repeated statutes were enacted by the Scottish 
Parliament to check or put an end to the intercourse between the 
“Ershrie” of Scotland and of Ireland. In the time of Ronert 
Bruce, the Irish sought to avail themselves of the hostility 
entertained by their kinsmen subject to that monarch against 
Epwarp the First, to assist them in throwing off the. English 
yoke. Ata yet earlier period, we find broad traces of a Celtic 
Christian church bounding with a semicircle the Heathenism 
of the Saxons and Northmen in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
The race that peopled the North of Ireland and the West of Scot- 
land, from a time preceding the faintest dawn of history, is one 

* We use the phrase in the same sense in which it was used by an ingenious 
Scotchman who favoured the Parisian public with a prose translation of Burns, 
with explanatory notes, in which he defined porridge—“ bouilli d’avoine enrichi 
de sel et de l'eau.” 








and the same. The scenery and vegetation of the North of Ireland 
and of the West of Scotland have a strong family likeness; their 
climate is the same. The lineameuts of these traditionary ade 
venturers—whether’we regard the human agents or the scenes 
amid which they are supposed to move—must have been much the 
same, whether the events which suggested them occurred originally 
on the Eastern or the Western shores of the Irish Channel; and 
when we take into account the shiftings and changes of the localities 
of the generations of septs which must have carried them about 
in their unaltered imaginations for thousands of years, the task 
of discovering the exact spot of their nativity now is evidently 
hopeless. 

But that traditions regarding the persons named have been pre- 
served among the Gaelic tribes on both sides of the water from a 
remote antiquity, can be easily made out by a sufficiently unbroken 
chain of contemporary evidence. ‘The existence of a national tra- 
ditional poetry among the Highlanders of Scotland, and the names 
of several of its most prominent heroes, were known before Mace 
PHERSON produced a single fragment. Homer, the author of 
Douglas, first became acquainted with Macruerson in 1759; and 
previously to that, Home’s attention had been directed by Pro- 
fessor ApaM Ferrcusson to the remains of Gaelic poetry in the 
Highlands. Jerome Strong, a native of Fife, who kept a school at 
Dunkeld and there taught Gaelic, sent in November 1755 a letter 
to the editor of the Scots Magazine, accompanicd by a translation 
of an old poem called “ The Death of Fraoch,” in which he speaks 
highly of the merits of the ancient poetry of the Irish or Erse 
language. Mr. Farquuarson, President of the Scots College at 
Douay from 1753 to 1770, had in his possession a volume of manu- 
script Gaelic poetry, collected by himself in the Highlands prior 
to 1745, of which the heroes were the same as figure in the poems 
published by Macpuerson. Mrs. Fraser of Culbokie, who taught 
Mr. Faraquuarson Gaelic, possessed a manuscript collection of 
Gaelic poems, written some time after the Restoration, by Mr. 
Peter Macponnect, chaplain to Grencarry. Respecting this 
collection, Bishop Macponnetr has given a written attestation, 
that Mrs. Fraser, “ by way of coaxing me to remain on cold nights 
at her own house, she being cousin to my father, used to take up 
am Balg Sollair, (literally, ‘ bag of fortuitous goods,’—the family- 
name for the collection,) and read pieces to me”; that he “ got 
much enraptured” with the adventures, and “ familiar with the 
characters, especially of Oscar, Cathmor, and Cuthchullin.” 
Nicuorson, in his “ Scottish Historical Library,” speaks of an 
old romance concerning the valour and’feats of Fin M‘Coul, a 
giant of prodigious stature, who lived in the days of King Ewan 
the Second. Coryrinuz, in his “ Whig’s Supplications,” written 
about 1680, speaks of 

“ Fin Mackoul beside the Lewis, 
Who in the bucking time of year 
Did rout and chace a heard of dear. 
He chaced them so furiouslie 
That they were forced to take the sea, 
And swam from Cowal into Arran ; 
In which soile, though it be but barrain, 
As learned antiquaries say, 
Their offspring lives unto this day.” 
Sir Davi Liypsay, in his satire of “The Three Estates,’ in 
a catalogue of relics, says— 
“ Heir is ane relict long and braid, 
Of Fyn MacCoul the richt chaft-blaid, 
With teeth and all together.” 
Hector Borce mentions Fingal—‘* Some conjecture that in 
these times [about a.p. 450] lived Finnan the son of Col, a 
Scotsman of prodigious stature—for they affirm that he was seven 
cubits in height—celebrated for his skill in hunting, and formidable 
to all on account of his extraordinary size.” Bargour, in his 
poem “ The Bruce,” introduces Lorn comparing King Robert 
covering the rear of his defeated army to Gaul the son of Morni— 
“ Rycht as Gol MacMorn was wone 
To haiff fra Fyngal his mengye, 
Rycht sua all his fra us has he.” 
Giratpus Camprensis, who wrote his description of Ireland in 
the reign of Henry the Second, says of the Irish—‘ They think 
that the souls of the dead join those of certain men famous in 
those places ; as Fin Mac Chuil, Oskir Mac Osshin, and such, of 
whom they recite tales and songs.” The accounts of the earliest 
Irish annalists coincide with the traditions of their bards, and 
represent Fingal as son-in-law of Cormac King of Leinster, and 
commander of the Fianna Eirinn or Fians, a military race whom 
they represent as existing in Ireland about the third century. We 
have thus, from the tenth century downwards, a continuous chain 
of evidence to the existence of a traditionary body of Gaelic 
poetry, of which the Jans, or warriors par excellence, were the 
heroes; the most prominent of them bearing the name of Fingal, 
Oscar, Ossian, Gaul, &c. The names of many localities in Ire- 
land, the Hebrides, and the Western Highlands of Scotland, are 
additional evidence of the existence of these traditions. 

The next question is, How far can the poems published by Mac- 
PHERSON, or the Genuine Remains of Ossian now published by 
Mr. Macerecor, which we understand to be a literal translation of 
his “ Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic,” published in 1807 
with a literal Latin translation, preceded by a dissertation on their 
authenticity by Sir Joun Srxcraif, be considered as fair specimens 
of this traditionary feeling as it existed about the year 1760? 

To expect that they should be specimens of that poetry as it 
existed at a much earlier date, would be preposterous. There is 
no reason to believe that even any Irish manuscripts exist of a date 
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preceding the establishment of Christianity in Ireland. The old 
Irish literature is essentially a Christian literature. The feeling 
which has perpetuated the names at least of the principal Fians or 
warriors, springs from a period antecedent to Christianity—from a 
people regarding whom we have no evidence that they possessed a 
written language; and the cultivation of it was discouraged by the 
clergy, who were almost the only learned men of the more recent 
Christian zra of Irish independence. GiraLpus CAMBRENSIS 
speaks of it as retaining a Heathenish character, and as merely 
“recited tales and songs.” The antiquity of the Irish manuscripts 
is established by an unbroken chain of written evidence; but no ma- 
nuscripts of Scottish Gaclic exist whose age can be thus established. 
Some, in the possession of the Highland Society of Scotland, are 
“considered” by Mr. Aste and Dr. Donatp Smitn to have 
been written in the ninth and tenth centuries: but no proof can be 
brought in support of this assumption ; and as their staple contents 
are Irish legends and legendary histories, with Irish ballads attri- 
buted to Ossran, it isnot unreasonable to conjecture that they may 
have been written in Ireland. The oldest Gaelic manuscripts un- 
questionably written in Scotland, and by Scottish Highlanders, are 
those of Mr. Parrick Macponnevu and Mr. Farqumarson, about 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The Ossianic poetry of the Scottish Highlands, prior to that 
time, must be regarded as to all intents and purposes a body 
of poetry preserved by oral tradition alone. These collections 
were known only to a _ very limited circle, and could not 
bestow a fixity of character upon the shifting forms of un- 
written tradition. Let any one ask himself what, under the most 
favourable circumstances, would be the chances of poems, preserved 
only in the mouths and memories of :nen, retaining, certainly during 
a lapse of eight hundred years and probably twice as many, any 
thing of their original form and structure? The language of 
Cuavcer is not at the present day intelligible to an Englishman 
who has not made it his study; yet the language of Cuavcer is 
only four centuries and a half old, and has enjoyed the compara- 
tive fixity attaching to a written language. The language of Mac- 
PHERSON’S Ossian is the dialect of his own time. The changes 
which must have crept into poems handed down by oral tradition 
alone, by defects of memory, by accommodations to the understand- 
ings of the hearers, and other causes, must have totally changed 
during such a lapse of time. Admitting that Ossran was the 
author as well as one of the heroes of these songs, were he to rise 
from the dead it would puzzle him to recognize one strophe of his 
own compositions after they have been bandied from mouth to 
mouth for more than a hundred years. It is impossible to demon- 
strate this fact in the case of the Ossianic poems, for no written 
memorials of the age and country in which they are said to have 
originated exist, wherewith we can compare them. But “the Fate 
of the Niebelungen,” (der Niebelungen Noth,) as it exists in the 
German of the middle ages, furnishes us with an analogous case. 
This legend, in its existing form, must have been collected and 
committed to writing in the twelfth or thirteenth century: the 
events which gave rise to the traditions are referred to the time of 
Artixa, about the fourth century: now we do possess contem- 
porary records of the adventures of that monarch and the age in 
which he lived; and any one who chooses to take the trouble will see 
how completely the process of oral tradition had in the course of 
cight hundred years produced a poem beautifully coherent in itself 
but setting at defiance all relations of space and time. At best, 
Macrnerson could, under the most favourable circumstances, 
have given us no more than the Gaelic poetry of his country in 
the form that it had assumed in the century he lived in. But the 
circumstances were not favourable. 

** The Highlanders were never subjugated,” says Mr. Macare- 
cor. That is, to use a mild expression, a bold assertion. From 
the earliest dawn of authentic history the Gael appear before us as 
a broken and subjected race. To say nothing of the Roman con- 
quest, Scottish history begins with the foundation of the Anglo- 
Norman dynasty, which moulded Scotland into a nation,—a dynasty 
opposed not so much by Gaelic chiefs as by the Kings of Norway in 
the subjection of the country. The vague and fragmentary records of 
Treland previous to the time of Srroncpow show us an unorganized 
mass of tribes, unable to repel the Norman rovers from their settle- 
ments; and its subsequent history is that of a prolonged but hope- 
less struggle against the Anglo-Norman dynasty of England. The 
power and independence of the Gael was broken before true history 
commences: their memory is lost, but for the ignis fatuus lights of 
oral tradition. Nor is the subjection of the Gael in Scotland con- 
fined to the fact of their having been forced to give way to a more 
powerful race in matters of supreme government: the powerful, 
the patrician families among the mountains, have, as far back as 
written history goes, been of Teutonic lineage. ‘The Macleods are 
Norsemen; the Somerleds of the Isles were Norsemen; the chiefs 
of the Hebrides and of Bute at the invasion of Haco were Norse- 
men; the tiger Earl of Crawrurp, in the days of the last Rosert, 
was a Norman; the Bruces, Barrors, Gorpons, Maxwe ts, 
Campsetrs, have all been Normans. The breaking-up of Clan- 
Alpine is but a sample of the history of every part of the High- 
lands. The language of the Gael has receded even more rapidly 
before the dominant race than their persons. “It was a language,” 
says Dr. Fercusson ina letter to Mr. Mackenzie, “spoken in the 
cottage, but not in the parlour or at the table of any gentleman. 
Its greatest elegancies were to be learned from herdsmen and deer- 
stealers. There were no books in it, but the manuals of religion; 
and there in so awkward and clumsy a spelling that few could read 
them.” Among an illiterate peasantry, the language, form, and 





ideas of poems preserved only by oral tradition, would gradually 
sink to the intellectual level of those who repeated them. An 
example of this vulgarizing process may be got by comparing the 
versions of ballads of chivalry current among the Lowland peasants 
of Scotland about the beginning of the present century with those 
committed to writing at an earlier period. 

The evidence by which it is sought to make out that “ The 
Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic,” published in 1807, and 
of which the English versions both of Macrnerson and Mac- 
GREGOR are substantially faithful copies, were merely collected, not 
composed by James Macrnersoy, is extremely defective. The 
“ Original Gaelic” was printed entirely from his handwriting: no 
ancient manuscripts containing these poems have been produced. 
From time to time mention has been made of such manuscripts; 
but when a search has been instituted, it has uniformly turned out, 
that, owing to some unfortunate accident, they have been lost or 
destroyed. The evidence that the poems published by Mac- 
PHERSON were exact transcripts of those previously known to the 
Highlanders, is inconclusive in the extreme. They are of this 
kind :—The Reverend Anprew Gatiie remembered that Mac- 
PHERSON had Gaelic manuscripts; and that he “had often read 
here and there while Macpherson was translating. * * * In 
two or three instances, Macpherson execrated the man who dic 
tated to the amanuensis, and said it was himself who now spoke, 
and not Ossian. When interrogated, about forty years afterwards, 
by the Committee of the Highland Society, as to whether Mac- 
pherson found the poem of Fingal as he gave.it to the public, Mr. 
Gallie replied, that he could not, at that distance of time, positively 
say ; but he well remembered, when he first read the translation 
he concluded that he did.” “ Captain Macleod declared that he 
had heard parts of them. The testimonies of Macleod of Mac- 
leod, Macfarlane of Macfarlane, Dr. Fergusson, and Mr. Alexander 
Macfarlane, minister of Arrequhar, a very eminent Gaelic scholar, 
were all to the same effect.” “* Mr. Kenneth Macpherson vouched 
that he well knew the original of what was read to him, both the 
descriptions and the sentiments. In some places, though he knew 
the story, he could not recollect the words of the original.” “ Sir 
James Macdonald of Macdonald wrote from Sky, that the few 
bards who were left among them repeated only detached pieces of 
these poems; that he had often heard them, particularly from one 
John MacCodrum, a native of South Uist, whom he had heard for 
hours together repeat poems which seemed to him the same with Mace 
pherson's translation ; but, not having it along with him, he could not post- 
tively affirm that what he heard was precisely the same ; but he had at 
the same time no doubt that he had so.” On the part of all these 
witnesses there is a manifest predetermination to assert as strongly 
as they can that they had known the poems published by Mac- 
PHERSON long before they appeared, and a very decided failure to 
make this assertion clearly and explicitly. Dr. Donato M‘QueEn’s 
statement only differs from those which they make, in candidly 
avowing what they involuntarily lead us to suspect: “I have a 
just esteem for the translator's genius; and believe me, after the 
narrowest search I could make, that there is a foundation in the 
ancient says for every part of his work; but I am apt to believe 
also, that he hath tacked together into the poem, descriptions, 
similes, names, &c. from several detached pieces; but of this I can 
give no demonstration, as I met only with fragments.” The report 
of the Highland Society's Committee, drawn up by Henry Mac- 
KENZIE, “the Man of Feeling,” is conclusive—* The Committee 
on the whole reported, that Ossianic poetry was formerly common, 
general, and in great abundance through the Highlands; but that 
they could not say how much of his collection Macrnerson had 
obtained in the form in which he had given it to the public, and 
that they had not been able to obtain any one poem the same in 
tenour and title with those he had published.” 

It is to be regretted that some person capable of appreciating the 
value of such oral traditions, as a clue to the origin, character, and 
peculiar civilization of the people, and possessed of a critical know- 
ledge of the language, and judgment to decide upon what was 
worth preserving, did not apply himselfto collect it while it was still 
possible: now it is too late. ‘The roads constructed under the aus- 
pices of the Highland Society—the raising of Highland regiments— 
the increased intercourse between Highlands and Lowlands oc- 
casioned by the development of the manufacturing system in the 
latter—the introduction of sheep-farming—the missionary labours of 
the Secession Church—emigration—have done more to change the 
Highlanders during the last century than the tyranny of all their 
Anglo-Norman oppressors from the days of Marcoum CeanmorEe 
down to those of the butcher Cumpertanp. What little the present 
race of Highlanders know of Ossian is from print—it is the Ossian 
of Macruerson and his annotators, not the Ossian of their own un- 
adulterated traditions. The smattering of ciceronism which the 
lower orders in Rome have gleaned from the guide-books, and which 
simple travellers have mistaken for their own traditions, is not more 
sophisticated. The controversy excited by MacpHerson’s publi- 
cations has, unluckily, been carried on—the negative side by men of 
taste and scholarship who were ignorant of the Highlands and their 
language—the affirmative by illiterate Gael, or half-scholars, who 
wrote more from a feeling of wounded nationality than from know- 
ledge of their subject. It is hard to say whether the assailants or 
the defenders of the traditional poetry of the Gael have done most 
to discredit it. 

We have left ourselves little room to express our opinion of the 
poems—be they Macruerson’s or whose they may—which are 
now known to all Europe by the name of Osstan. Nor is much 
lost by the omission. The public mind is made up on that matter. 
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We plead guilty, however, to a sort of liking for them. We can 
feel little for any of the heroes: in general the human interest is 
deficient—though even to this there are exceptions. But we re- 
gard the scenery of these poems as a faithful mirror of the external 
features of the country. The dark hills and moors in the shadow 
of night, with the gleam of water breaking the monotony—moun- 
tain-crags seen fixed and gloomy through the convolutions of the 
drifting mist—rocks with their bonnets of heath-hills and feathers 
of black pines—the brawling of the rain-swollen brook as it leaps 
from crag to crag—the incessant heaving of the waves as they 
surge and break upon the rocky shore—the rustle of the dry fern— 
the sunbursts which move in long shafts from hill to hill, chasing 
and chased by the shadows of the clouds—all are proofs that the 
author, whoever he was, had lived in the Highlands, and received 
indelible impressions from their wild and solemn scenery—that his 
mind had drunk in and caught the hues of the objects by which 
he was surrounded. There isa factitious charm, too, in the measured 
prose of MacrueRrson: it fills the ear, leading us often to attribute 
a fulness and elevation to his ideas, which vanish before a close 
‘scrutiny. These poems stand in somewhat the same relation to an 
epic poem that a melodrama stands to a real tragedy. ‘They are not 
= the highest and purest class of art, yet we should not like to lose 
them. 


CATLIN’S LETTERS ON THR NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

Tus work is written by the artist who formed the exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall delineative of Indian life and manners; and contains 
the result of his experience during eight years’ sojourn among the 
remains of the aboriginal tribes of North America. It is also ac- 
companied by numerous engravings from the paintings in Mr. Car- 
i1n’s collection ; so that for persons out of London it is a lecture 
and an exhibition in one. 

Mr. Carin was born in the vale of Wyoming, immortalized by 
Camrsext; and after a youth passed in fishing and shooting, was, 
“at the urgent request of his father, prevailed upon to abandon 
those favourite themes,” as well as an occasional dabbling with the 
brush, in order to study the law. He commenced reading under 
the direction of Rerve and Govurp, of Connecticut; and after 
being called to the bar, practised for two or three years, “ as a sort 
of Nimrodical lawyer; when he very deliberately sold his law 
library, and all save his rifle and fishing-tackle, and, converting their 
proceeds into brushes and paint-pots, commenced the art of paint- 
ing, in Philadelphia, without teacher or adviser,”—a curious trait 
in the character of Mr. Carxin, and not less indicative of that of 
his countrymen. 

In Philadelphia, our self-taught artist closely applied his hand for 
several years; his mind “ constantly reaching for some branch or 
enterprise of the art on which to devote a whole lifetime of enthu- 
siasm”; when a deputation of Indians arrived in the city, and fixed 
Mr. Catuin’s wanderings. 

“ Man,” exclaimed he, “in the simplicity and loftiness of his nature, unre- 
strained and unfettered by the disguises of art, is surely the most beautiful 
model for the painter, and the country from which he hails is unquestionably 
the best study or school of the arts in the world: such, I am sure, from the 
models 1 have seen, is the wilderness of North America. And the history and 
customs of such a people, preserved by pictorial illustrations, are themes worthy 
the lifetime of one man; and nothing short of the loss of my life shall prevent 
me from visiting their country and becoming their historian. * * * 

“T had fully resolved; I opened my views to my friends and relations, but 
got not one advocate or abettor. I tried fairly and faithfully, but it was in vain, 
to reason with those whose anxieties were ready to fabricate every difficulty 
and danger that could be imagined, without being able to understand or appre- 
ciate the extent or importance of my designs; and I broke from them all—from 
my wife and my aged parents—myself my only adviser and protector. 

“ With these views firmly fixed, armed, equipped, and supplied, I started out 
in the year 1832, and penetrated the vast and pathless wilds which are fami- 
liarly denominated the great Far West of the North American Continent.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, he proceeded to one of the 
American Fur Company’s forts, in the first steamer that ascended 
the Missouri; and thence made a variety of excursions through the 
Far West, sometimes sojourning at the Indian villages, some- 
times at the fur-trading stations. His pencil, though at first a 
source of superstitious terror, soon procured him the character of 
a medicine or mystery man; and when fear was allayed and it 
became a distinction to be painted, he possessed a certain kind 
of fashionable patronage. The portraits thus collected form a 
part of Mr. Cariin’s exhibition, as well as the sketches of scenes 
of religious or festive occasions, together with dresses and arms 
which he purchased or had presented to him. But he did not con- 
fine himself to the Indians: the bisons or buffaloes, as well as 
other animals, and the peculiar landscapes of that distant and 
little-trodden region, were portrayed, and form some of the most 
striking features in the volume; presenting to the eye the fearful- 
looking uncouthness of the bison, and the chances and excite- 
ments of a bison-hunt. 

Our author aspired to the honours not only of the pencil, but of 
the pen. ‘The length of time he spent among the Indians, and the 
advantages he enjoyed as a distinguished conjurer, gave him op- 
portunities of observation never before possessed, perhaps, by any 
“ Pale-face,” and certainly not by any one who recorded them. 
Living with the Indians day after day and week after week,—seeing 
the great, as Burke pointed out to Reynoxps, in their moments 
of relaxation and when disposed to unbend,—gaining, too, in con- 
sequence of his artistic power, an equality with the “ medicine 
men” or priests,—he was admitted into their mysteries, and studied 
the inward man as well as the outward. What he thus observed, 
and the reflections his observations gave rise to, Mr. CaTLin seems 
to have written down as opportunity offered. These off-hand 














letters were published in some American journal; a reprint of 
which forms the work before us. 

_Productions of this nature, written as might be in an Indian 
wigwam or still less convenient places, and published periodically, 
are not subjects for criticism. But the case is altered when they 
appear as a book; and it is to be regretted that Mr. CaTiix 
did not prune the redundancies of style, which in his hands run 
somewhat beyond even American Joquentia, and doom his reader to 
a mass of verbiage out of all proportion to the ideas. Tis diction, 
too, is occasionally deformed by Americanisms; or he uses words, 
and words expressive of character, in so peculiar a sense that they 
do nct seem truly to express the nature of the thing described. It 
is a graver deficiency in Mr. Carttn, that his logic is not of the 
most accurate kind, and his perception none of the keennest. 
While he exalts the Red Indian character and state of society in 
words, his facts are continually contradicting his theories. In 
despite of the opportunities and ultimate intimacy with the Indians 
which he enjoyed, he adds little to our previous knowledge of 
their character, unless where the circumstances are totally new. 
m See ‘ canes 
The principal exception to this is the elaborate costume of the 
Indians, and the complete way in which they cover the body in 
full dress; an advantage that he appears to owe to his artistic 
observation, as it is made out most distinctly by his drawings. 

as : me ; 

The most novel points of view under which Mr. Catiin saw 
the Red Indians are, the effects that painting produced upon 
them, and the initiation by which they try the courage of their 
youth and accustom them to submit to pain and privation. Some 
of their religious rites and opinions may have a special but no 
generic novelty; and their theology has been considered by keener 
minds than Mr. Catiin’s. It should, however, be stated in justice 
to our author, that many of his observations upon Indian life were 
made contemporaneously with those of Wasuineton Irvine and 
his nephews, though the latter had the advantage of priority of 
publication, at all events in England. 

As the effects of portraiture upon these people, and the supers 
stitious notions they attributed to it, exhibit the results of art 
upon unsophisticated nature, and are besides intrinsically interests 
ing, we will quote a considerable part of the passage. 

EFFECTS OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING ON THE RED INDIANS. 

Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished these people than the 
operations of my brush. The art of portrait-painting was a subject entirely 
new to them, and of course unthought of; and my appearance here has com- 
menced a new ra in the arcana of medicine or mystery. Soon after arriving 
here, I commenced and finished the portraits of the two principal chiefs. This 
was done without having awakened the curiosity of the villagers, as they had 
heard nothing of what was going on; and even the chiefs themselves seemed to 
be ignorant of my designs until the pictures were completed. No one else was 
admitted into my lodge during the operation; and when finished, it was ex- 
ceedingly amusing to see them mutually recognizing each other’s likeness, and 
assuring each other of the striking resemblance which they bore to the originals, 
Both of these pressed their hand over their mouths awhile in dead silence, (a 
custom among most tribes when any thing surprises them very much) ; look« 
ing attentively upon the portraits and myself, and upon the palette and colours 
with which these unaccountable effects had been produced. 

They then walked up to me in the most gentle manner, taking me in turn 
by the hand with a firin grip; with head and eyes inclined downwards, and in 
a tone a little above a whisper, pronounced the words “ te-ho-pe nee Wash-ee! ” 
(great medicine White man) and walked off. +) < . 

After 1 had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, and they had returned 
to their wigwams, and deliberately seated themselves by their respective fires 
sides, and silently smoked a pipe or two, (according to universal custom,) they 
gradually began to tell what had taken place: and at length crowds of gaping 
listeners, with mouths wide open, thronged their lodges; and a throng of 
women and girls were about my house, and through every crack and crevice E 
could see their glistening eyes, which were piercing my hut in a hundred 
places, from a natural and restless propensity, a curiosity to see what was going 
on within. An hour or more passed in this way, and the soft and silken 
throng continually increased, until some hundreds of them were clung and 
piled about my wigwam like aswarm of bees hanging on the front and sides of 
their hive. 

During this time, not a man made his appearance about the premises: after 
awhile, however, they could be seen folded in their robes, gradually siding-up 
towards the lodge, with a silly look upon their faces, which confessed at once 
that curiosity was leading them reluctantly where their pride checked and for- 
bade them to go. The rush soon after became general; and the chiefs and mee 
dicine-men took possession of my room, placing soldiers (braves with spears in 
their hands) at the door, admitting no one but such as were allowed by the 
chiefs to come in. 

M. Kipp (the agent of the Fur Company, who has lived here eight years, 
and to whom, for his politeness and hospitality, Iam much indebted,) at this 
time took a seat with the chiefs; and speaking their language fluently, he exe 
plained to them my views and the objects for which I was painting these por- 
traits, and also expounded to them the manner in which they were made; at 
which they seemed all to be very much pleased. The necessity at this time of 
exposing the portraits to the view of the crowds who were assembled around 
the house, became imperative; and they were held up together over the door, 
so that the whole village had a chance to see and recognize their chiefs. The 
effect upon so mixed a multitude, who as yet had heard no way of accounting 
for them, was novel, and really laughable. The likenesses were instantly re~ 
cognized, and many of the gaping multitude commenced yelping : some were 
stamping off in the jarring dance, others were singing, and others again were 
crying ; hundreds covered their mouths with their hands and were mute ; others, 
indignant, drove their spears frightfully into the ground; and some threw a red 
dened arrow at the sun, and went home to their wigwams. 

The pictures seen, the next curiosity was to see the man who made them; 
and I was called forth. * : ¥ . ‘ ‘ 

The eager curivsity and expression of astonishment with which they gazed 
upon me, plainly showed that they looked upon me as some strange and unac- 
countable being. ‘They pronounced me the greatest medicine man in the 
world; for they said I had made living beings: they said they could sce their 
chiefs alive in two places; those that { had made were a little alive; they could 
see their eyes move, could see them smile and laugh, and that if they could laugh 
they could certainly speak if they should try, and they must therefore have 
some life in them. : , ' 

The squaws generally agreed that they had discovered life enough in them 
to render my medicine too great for the Mandans; saying that such an opera- 
tion could not be performed without taking away from the original something 
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of his existence, which I put in the picture ; and they could see it move, could 
see it stir. 

This curtailing of the natural existence for the purpose of instilling life 
into the secondary one, they decided to be a useless and destructive operation, 
and one which was calculated to do great mischief in their happy community; 
and they commenced a mournful and doleful chant against me, crying and 
weeping bitterly through the village, proclaiming me a most ‘dangerous man; 
one who could make living persons by looking at them; and at the same 
time could, as a matter of course, destroy life in the same way if I chose. That 
my medicine was dangerous to their lives, and that I must leave the village im- 
mediately. That bad luck would happen to those whom I painted ; that I was 
to take a part of the existence of those whom I painted, and carry it home with 
me among the White people; and that when they died they would never sleep 
quiet in their graves.” * * * * 

A great many have become again alarmed, and are unwilling to sit for fear, 
as some say that they will die prematurely if painted; and as othcrs say, that 
if they are painted the picture will live after they are dead, and they cannot 
sleep quict in their graves. 

Ihave had several most remarkable occurrences in my painting-room, of 
this kind, which have made me some everlasting enemies here; though the 
minds and feelings of the chiefs and medicine-men have not been affected by 
them. There have been three or four instances where proud and aspiring young 
men have been in my lodge, and after gazing at the portraits of the head chief 
across the room, (which sits looking them in the eyes,) have raised their hands 
before their faces and walked around to the side of the lodge, on the right or 
left, from whence to take a long and fair side-look at the chief, instead of 
staring him full in the face (which is a most unpardonable offence in all Indian 
tribes); and after having got in that position, and cast their eyes 
= upon the portrait which was yet looking them full in the face, have 

rown their robes over their heads and bolted out of the wigwam, filled 
equally with astonishment and indignation; averring, as they always will in a 
sullen mood, that they ‘saw the eyes move,’ that as they walked around the 
room ‘the eyes of the portrait followed them.’ With these unfortunate gentlemen 
repeated efforts have been made by the Traders, and also by the chiefs and 
doctors, who understand the illusion, to convince them of their error by ex- 
plaining the mystery: but they will not hear to any explanation whatever, 
saying ‘that what they sce with their eyes is always evidence enough for 
them’; that they always ‘believe their own eyes sooner than a hundred 
tongues’; and all efforts to get them a second time to my room, or into my 
company in any place, have proved entirely unsuccessful. 

The modes by which the Indians are trained, as it were, to suffer 
pain, are various; but the account is not very agreeable, and is 
besides too extensive for our space. We will therefore take a few 
passages from the more miscellaneous parts. ‘The following pic- 
ture of old age in the savage state is not altogether in keeping with 
the picture Mr. Carxin draws of the bliss of savage life. 

AN EXPOSED INDIAN. 

My attention was directed by Major Sandford, the Indian Agent, to one of 
the most miserable and helpless-looking objects that I ever had seen in my life— 
a very aged and emaciated man of the tribe, who he told me was to be exposed. 

The tribe were going where hunger and dire necessity compelled them to go; 
and this pitiable object, who had once been a chief and a man of distinction in 
his tribe, who was now too old to travel, being reduced to mere skin and bones, 
was to be left to starve, or mect with such death as might fall to his lot, and 
his bones to be picked by the wolves! I lingered around this poor old for- 
saken patriarch for hours before we started, to indulge the tears of sympathy 
which were flowing for the sake of this poor benighted and decrepid old man, 
whose worn-out limbs were no longer able to support him; their kind and 
faithful offices having long since been performed, and his body and his mind 
doomed to linger into the withering agony of decay and gradual solitary death. 
1 wept, and it was a pleasure to weep, for the painful looks and the dreary 
prospects of this old veteran, whose eyes were dimmed, whose venerable locks 
were whitened by an hundred years, whose limbs were almost naked, and trem- 
bling as he sat by a small fire which his friends had left him, with a few sticks 
of wood within his reach and a buffalo’s skin stretched upon some crotches 
over his head. Such was to be his only dwelling, and such the chances for his 
life, with only a few half-picked bones that were laid within his reach, and a 
dish of water, without weapons or means of any kind to replenish them, or 
strength to move his body from its fatal locality. In this sad plight 1 mourn- 





fully contemplated this miserable remnant of existence, who had unluckily | 


outlived the fates and accidents of wars to die alone, at death's leisure. His 
friends and bis children had all left him, and were preparing in a little time to 
be on the march. 
“and too feeble to march.” “ My children,’ 
and it is necessary that you should all go to the country where you can get 
meat: my eyes are dimmed, and my strength is no more ; my days are nearly 
= numbered, and Iam a burden to my children. I cannot go, and I wish to 

ie. 
any thing.” In this way they had finished the ceremony of exposing him, and 
taken their final leave of him. I advanced to the old man, and was undoubtedly 
the last human being who held converse with him. I sat by the side of him; 
aud though he could not distinctly see me, he shook me heartily by the hand 
and smiled, evidently aware that I was a White man, and that 1 sympathized 
with his inevitable misfortune. I shook hands again with him, and left him, 


’ 


? 


Keep your hearts stout, and think not of me; Lam no longer good for | a ee ‘ ‘ - 
| butable to the advance of civilization, is true: we say in the main, 


dressing buffalo-robes and other skins for the market; and the brave or chief 
who has the greatest number of wives is considered the most afflucnt and envied 
man in the tribe; for his table is most bountifully supplied, and his lodge the 
most abundantly furnished with the luxuries of civilized manufacture, who has 
at the year’s end the greatest number of robes to vend to the Fur Company. 

The manual labour among savagis is all done by the women; and as there 
are no daily labourers or persons who will “hire out” to labour for another, it 
becomes necessary for him who requires more than the labour or services of 
one, to add to the number by legalizing and compromising by the ceremony of 
marriage his stock of labourers; who can thus, and thus alone, be easily 
enslaved, and the results of their labour turned to good account. 

The poorer Indians seldom, perhaps never, have more than one 
wife: polygamy in America and Asia, like law in England, is only 
available to the rich. 

INDIAN MODE OF SWIMMING. 

The mode of swimming among the Mandans, as well as among most of 
the other tribes, is quite different from that practised in those parts of the 
civilized world which I have had the pleasure yet to visit. The Indian, instead 
of parting his hands simultaneously under the chin, and making the stroke 
outward in a horizontal direction, causing thereby a serious strain upon the 
chest, throws his body alternately upon the left and the right side, raising one 
arm entirely above the water, and reaching as far forward as he can, to dip it, 
whilst his whole weight and force are spent upon the one that is passing under 
him, and like a paddle propelling him along; whilst this arm is making a half 
circle, and is being raised out of the water behind him, the opposite arm is 
describing a similar arch in the air over his head, to be dipped in the water as 
far as he can reach before him, with the hand turned under, forming a sort of 
bucket, to act most effectively as it passes in its turn underneath him. 

By this bold and powerful mode of swimming, which may want the grace 
that many would wish to see, I am quite sure, from the experience I have had, 
that much of the fatigue and strain upon the breast and spine are avoided, and 
that a man will preserve his strength and his breath much longer in this alter- 
nate and rolling motion than he can in the usual mode of swimming in the 
polished world, 

WOLVES BISON- HUNTING. 

Whilst the herd is together, the wolves never attack them, as they instantly 
gather for combined resistance, which they effectually make. But when the 
herds are travelling, it often happens that an aged or wounded one lingers at a 
distance behind, and when fairly out of sight of the herd, is set upon by these 
voracious hunters, which often gather to the number of fifty or more, and are 
sure at last to torture him to death, and use him up ata meal. The buffalo, 
however, is a huge and furious animal, and when his retreat is cut off, makes 
desperate and deadly resistance, contending to the last moment for the right of 
life, and oftentimes deals death by wholesale to his canine assailants, which 
he is tossing into the air or stamping to death under his feet. 

During my travels in these regions, I have several timcs come across such & 
gang of these animals surrounding an old or a wounded bull, where it would 
seem from appearances that they had been for several days in attendance, and 
at intervals desperately engaged in the effort to take his life. But a short time 
since, as one of my hunting-companions and myself were returning to our en- 
campment with our horses loaded with meat, we discovered at a distance a 
huge bull, encircled with a gang of white wolves: we rode up as near as we 
could without driving them away; and being within pistol-shot, we had a re- 
markably good view, where I sat for a few moments and made a sketch in my 
note-book ; after which, we rode up and gave the signal for them to disperse ; 
which they instantly did, withdrawing themselves to the distance of fifty or 
sixty rods; when we found, to our great surprise, that the animal had made 
desperate resistance, until his eyes were entirely eaten out of his bead, the 
grizzle of his nose was mostly gone, his tongue was half eaten off, and the skin 
and flesh of his legs torn almost literally.into strings. In this tattered and 
torn condition the poor old veteran stood bracing up in the midst of his de- 
vourers ; who had ceased hostilities for a few minutes, to enjoy a sort of parley, 
recovering strength and preparing to resume the attack in a few moments 
again. In this group, some were reclining to gain breath, whilst others were 
sneaking about and licking their chaps in anxiety for a renewal of the attack ; 
and others, less lucky, had been crushed to death by the feet or the horns of 
the bull. Lrode nearer to the pitiable object as he stood bleeding and trem- 
bling before me, and said to him, “ Now is your time, old fellow, and you had 
better be off.” Though blind and nearly destroyed, there seemed evidently to 
be a recoguition of a friend in me, as he straightened up, and trembling with 
excitement dashed off at full speed upon the prairie, in a straight lines We 


| turned our horses and resumed our march; and when we bad advanced a mile 


He had told them to leave him; “ he was old,” he said, | 
said he, “our nation is poor, | 


steering my course towards the steamer, which was a mile or more from me, | 
| Fe ; ) . | repeated breaches of faith of the American Government with the 
This cruel custom of exposing their aged people belongs, I think, to all the | 


and ready to resume her voyage up the Missouri. 2 


tribes who roam about the Prairies, making severe marches, when such decrepid 
persons are totally unable to go, unable to ride or to walk, when they have no 
means of carrying them. 


It often becomes absolutely necessary in such cases | 


that they should be left; and they uniformly insist upon it, saying, as this old | 
man did, that they are old and of no further use—that they left their fathers in | 


the same manner—that they wish to die, and their children must not mourn 
for them. > . ss . 

When passing by the site of the Puncah village a few months after this, in 
my canoe, I went ashore with my men, and found the poles and the buffalo-skin 
standing as they were left over the old man’s head. he firebrands were lying 
nearly as I had left them; and I found at a few yards distant the skull and 
others of his bones, which had been picked and cleaned by the wolves; which 


i bably a oj know is fi ‘ lan | ° re ° F . 
is probably all thet any komen tring con ever Know of Sie Snel snd melan- | port, would be more likely to excite their attention and stimulate 


choly fate. 
ONE REASON FOR POLYGAMY AMONG THE INDIAN GREAT. 

There are two other reasons for this custom which operate with cqual if not 

with greater force than the one above assigned. 


| by thrusting ours upon them. 


or more, we looked back, and on our left, where we saw again the ill-fated 
animal surrounded by his tormentors, to whose insatiable voracity he unques- 
tionably soon fell a victim. 

Mr. Carzin reéchoes the received axiom as to the approaching 
extinction of the Red Indian race; and some of the Indians them- 
selves are of the same opinion. That this is in the main attri- 


because there seems little reason to doubt that certain aboriginal 
tribes have been destroyed through pestilence and the ferocity of 
their own warfare, without even contact with a Pale-face. At the 
same time, it is much easier to lament over this destruction than 
to find a practical remedy for it. We are far from excusing the 


Indian tribes, forced on the Executive by the pressure of the popular 
will; but the British Government in Canada, which had power to 
carry out its own views, and has expended both money and atten- 
tion on the subject, has only had a partial: success in a few rare 
instances. The truth is, it requires a philosophical genius to 
have even a chance of success: no routine or commonplace abi- 
lity can avail. A people, like individuals, require training to 
adopt a mode of life; and the best approach to that training 
would be made by improving or extending their own arts, not 
If the young bison is susceptible 
of taming, a bison applied to useful purposes, in labour and trans 


| their desires to approach the pastoral state, than any other animal. 


In the first place, these people, | 


though far behind the civilized world in acquisitiveness, have still more or less | 
assion for the accumulation of wealth, or in other words, for the luxuries of | 


fe; and a chief excited by a desire of this kind, together with a wish to be 
able to furnish his lodge with something more than ordinary for the entertain- 
ment of his own people, as well as strangers who fall upon his hospitality, sees 
fit to marry a number of wives, who are kept at hard labour during most of the 
year; and the avails of that labour enable him to procure those luxuries, and 
give to his lodge the appearance of respectability which is not ordinarily seer. 
Among those tribes who trade with the Fur Companies, this system is carriid 
out to a great extent; and the women are kept for the greater part of the year 


If a tribe has made advances towards agriculture, (as some 
have done,) an improvement of their own implements, buildings, 
and methods, would be far more likely to be effectual, than the in- 
troduction of European machines, unless they themselves desired 
them after witnessing their use. But besides all the qualities of a 
g cat reformer, the civilizer of the Indians must have a power diffi- 
cult to attain: he must have an ample extent of land to allow for 
the restless wanderings of savage nature; he must have power to 
preserve the Indians under his training from the arts of the low 
White trader, and from the arms of their enemies; above all, he 
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must be able to preserve them from their own improvidence. So 
reckless are they of the future, that Mr. Carxrn witnessed fourteen 
hundred bisons, the animal on which they depend for their sub- 
sistence, destroyed for their tongues only, to be exchanged for a 
few gallons of whisky. He says that two hundred thousand are 
now annually slaughtered for the sake of their skins, at a 
season of the year and under circumstances when no use can 
be made of their flesh. ‘This, it may be said, arises from their 
contact with White men; but the Mandan tribe had a sort of har- 
vest-festival, called the feast of green corn, in which they eat up 

eat part of their produce before it was ripe. Another difficulty, 
if not the greatest with the Red Indian, is the chivalry of his cha- 
racter. Every other people, we believe, will work: even the 
Australian, low as he is generally allowed to be in the scale of 
humanity, has been made use of by the colonists of Swan River; 
the Polynesian, especially the New Zealander, will labour effec- 
tively; and the South American, though feeble and uncertain, 
entertains no prejudice against working. But the true Red Indian 
is a warrior, “a brave,” whom labour would degrade, and who 
delegates all useful work to women, as unworthy of his dignity. 
In many generations this difficulty might be removed: we see it in 
the settled Mohawks; we see it in the aristocracy of the Old 
World. The questions are, how is it to be accomplished; and 
how are the Indians to be supported and the world to go on in the 
interim? Mr. Carin has no better means to suggest than to 
turn the less fertile part of the country between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains into a “ national park” for bisons and 
Indians. 

The illustrative plates of this volume, numbering upwards of 
a hundred subjects — landscapes, hunting-scenes, Indian cere- 
monies, and portraits—form a remarkable feature, and possess a 
permanent interest as graphic records. They are outline etchings 
from the author’s paintings ; and are admirable for the distinct and 
lively manner in which the characteristics of the scenes and per- 
sons are portrayed: what is called a “style” of art would have 
been impertinent, and might have tended to falsify. Mr. Cariry, in 
his homely but spirited manner, seizes upon the distinguishing 
points of his subject by dint of understanding their value, and every 
touch has significance and force: hence the number of details and 
the extent of view embraccd in these small and slight sketches— 
hence their animation and reality. 





NOTE ON “THE @VER TRUMPET.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
f Montrose, 27th September 1841. 

Mr. Eprror—Your historical references are generally so correct that I read 
them with confidence : 

** Sed aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.”” 

In your review of Sir BenJAMIN Rupyerv’s Speeches, &c., which I have just 
read, you ascribe to him the celebrated cognomen of “ the Silver ‘Trumpet of 
the House of Commons.” Now as Sir Bensamrin was a stanch supporter of 
the Bishops, as well as Surveyor of his Majesty’s (detested) Court of Wards 
and Liveries, it is not likely he would find such favour with the Popular party 
as to obtain the flattering epithet referred to. It was bestowed on a very 
different person, Sir Epwarp Derina of Surrenden; “ whose principal 
motive,” says Lord CuarEenpon, “for bringing the bill for eztirputing 
Bishops, Deans, and Chapters into the House of Commons, was the application 
of two lines of Ovid, which he thought a very pretty introduction to a 

gue— 
* Cuncta prius tentanda, sed immedicabile vulnus 
F Ense recidendum est; ne pars sincera trahatur.’”’ 
His voice was remarkably sonorous and agreeable; hence he was called the 
Silver Trumpet of the House of Commons. 

With every good wish for the success of your admirably-conducted journal ; 
of which I have been from the beginning, and am still, Mr. Editor, a constant 
reader, J. B. 

It is our excellent correspondent, well-read as we know he is, 
who happens to be nodding on this occasion. His implied au- 
thority in the reference to CLarENDON is not borne out by the 
context of that writer; and there is a slight inaccuracy even in 
the quotation from the Spectator: we did not say that Sir Benga- 
MIN Rupyerp was called “the Silver Trumpet of the House of 
Commons,” but that ‘a contemporary styled him the Silver 
Trumpet.” That contemporary was Sir Epwarp Dering him- 
self; who, during a debate upon the grievances in the London Pe- 
tition, is represented as alluding to a speech of Rupyerp’s, of the 
day before, in the words......“‘as was excellently delivered by that 
silver trumpet at the bar.”—(Parliamentary History, Vol. IL. 
page 6€1.) 


FINE ARTS. 
TWO PLANS OF PRINT-PUBLISHING. 
In the bygone days of SrrancE and WooLLeTT, when engravers were 
artists, not manufacturers, and such publishers as BoypEL1 projected 
grand schemes for the sake of art, with an eye to fame as well as profit, 
printsellers were content to get customers for engravings which they 
could show: connoisseurs watched the progress of a fine plate in its 
successive stages ; and if, confiding in the skill of the engraver and the 
honour of the publisher that no more than a stipulated number of proofs 
would be taken, they put down their names to secure early impressions, 
it was with the certainty of possessing a work of art that would at any 
time fetch its value. ‘Then the security was all on the side of the buyer; 
now it is all on the side of the seller: people contract to purchase non- 
existent prints from merely seeing the pictures to be éngraved; sub- 
scribing their names to legal forms binding them to pay a certain } rice 
for an impression of a particular class, though the number to be tekea 
of each class is not even stated. This is worse than buying a pig ina 


poke; for the litter has not seen the light, and the seller himself dves 
not know what breed it will be. 
The introduction of steel plates, which yield impressions almost in 





the proportion of thousands to the hundreds from copper, has rendered 
rarity no longer an element of value in ordinary prints ; but the number 
of impressions now taken from copper would make an engraver of the 
old school lift up eyes and hands in astonishment. ‘‘ Proofs before the 
letters,” which used to be limited to a very few, are now multiplied 
almost to the extent to which “ prints” were formerly taken; and 
“ retouching” the plate, which used only to be resorted to in extreme 
cases, and was always considered as deteriorating from the value of the 
print, is now had recourse to repeatedly, in order to furnish the requi- 
site number of impressions: the contrast between a common “ print” 
and a “ first proof,” such as is framed in the window of the seller, is so 
strong that the two would scarcely seem to be the product of the same 
plate ; and even in India proofs a difference is often discernible greater 
than that between “ proofs” and “ prints” of the fine plates produced 
under the old system. The enormous prices affixed to the different 
classes of “ proofs,” as “ plain proofs,” “ India proofs,” and “ proofs 
before letters,” which mount up the ascending scale with formidable 
strides, ought to insure the subscribers very choice impressions—to say 
nothing of the sort of things remaining to the humble purchaser of @ 
common print. It were invidious to instance particular works; the 
application of these remarks is not difficult. 

But extremes meet: painters and engravers who value their reputa- 
tion, and are opposed to the manufacturing system by which pictures 
are assimilated to gown-pieces, have adopted an exclusive system of 
publication, limiting not only the proofs but impressions to a very 
small number, and then destroying the plates. This, though beneficial to 
the wealthy collector, prevents the purchaser of less ample means from 
possessing a covetable work of art. ‘The obvious rule of limitation is 
the number of good impressions a plate will yield: then let it be de- 
stroyed, if the work is of that finished kind which does not admit of 
retouching without material injury to the effect. Mr. Tvrner, the land- 
scape-painter, has had several of his pictures engraved which he is about 
to publish on his own account, through the medium of Mr. Grirriru, the 
artists-agent; and the plates are to be destroyed after a very limited 
number of impressions have been taken: fine engravings after TURNER 
are preferable to his paintings in the estimation of many ; still his works 
are addressed to the few who consider that his wonderful effects atone 
for strange absurdities and no-meaning. “ The Etching-Club,” a 
knot of young painters rising to eminence, who employ their leisure in 
etching their own designs, have adopted a similar plan. Their first 
production, a set of eighty illustrations of Gotpsmrru’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, forming a portfolio of forty plates, with the whole text of the 
poem engraved on them, is of a high character and popular interest. 
Imperfect as many of the etchings are in an executive point of view, 
they nevertheless embody the spirit of the poem in the little vignettes 
that depict its simple scenes: far from being too numerous, we felt on 
looking over them that they were too few. Creswick’s landscape- 
scenes breathe the very atmosphere of peaceful Auburn, and bring its 
homely charms to the eye with the vividness of reality : the groups by 
RepcGrAve, Cope, and Wrnster, express the joys and sorrows of the 
villagers with the pathos of the poct’s description. The wild scenery is 
by SronuouseE, whose style of etching is superior to any other, CREs- 
WICK excepted; and Mr. Bett, the sculptor, has introduced some sta- 
tuesque outlines in classic taste. ‘That sucha series of plates should 
be destroyed after taking only two or three hundred sets of proofs, the 
lowest price of which is so high as to preclude the many from purchas- 
ing, is really a pity: if published in an octavo volume at a moderate 
price, they would have an extensive circulation; not as the work of 
the Etching Club merely, but as the completest and best set of illustra- 
tions of one of the most delightful poems in the language, the interest 
of which is as fresh at the present moment as when it was writter. 

The first line-engraver of the day, Grorce Doo, also intends pub- 
lishing by subscription a series of fine engravings after chefs-d’cuvre 
of the Old Masters; the first of which, the Ecce Homo of CorreEcio, in 
the National Gallery, he is now engaged upon. He proceeds upon the 
old plan of announcing the number of proofs to be taken, and adhering 
strictly to that; limiting the prints to the capabilities of the plate for 
producing good impressions: the consequence is that the proofs already 
bear a premium, and subscribers will be sure of having a valuable print, 
Mr. Doo has an objection or rather a prejudice, against steel; and the 
copperplate will furnish too smalla number of a work of art that the 
engraver intends to be his capo d’opera. 

Scarcity for scarcity’s sake is a bad principle in art as well asin 
commerce, especially in this day: a work whose value only consists in 
its rarity may well be spared altogether, while sterling productions can- 
not be too widely distributed. We have on the one hand an arbitrary 
limitation of engravings of the highest excellence ; on the other a reck- 
less multiplication of prints that discredit the producers: is there no 
‘olden mean” between these two extremes? If engravers object to 
work on steel plates, why not apply the electrotype to the reproduction 
of engravings on copper? It is not to be supposed that the electrotype 
can make fine copies of worn plates; but it might succeed in multiply- 
ing unprinted ones: the near approach to perfection in some few 
specimens we have seen, on a small scale, affords such evidence of the 
wonderful powers of the electro-galvanic process, as would justify a 
course of experiments to determine the practicability of its application 
to large engravings of the most finished kind. The more good impres- 
sions of a fine engraving that could be taken, the better for all parties: 
those who prize prints for their rarity alone are not true lovers of art, 
any more than they who disregard quality altogether. 


ART-UNIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
5th September 1841. 

Sm—You will not, I trust, consider me as preSuming upon your attention 
in offering a few remarks upon the systems of the Art-Union and of the Society 
for the Encouragement of British Art. The object of both, however stated, is 
the same—the promotion of British art. The means to that end are in both, 
I would venture to suggest, inadequate. 

‘The Art-Union is liable to abuse by the incompetent exercise of the power 
of selection by the subscribers. The selection by the Committee of the other 
Society is opposed to popular opinion: thereby the means of such a society 
are powerless to insure the end in view. 

To attain the point, the encouragement of British art, allow me to suggest— 

1. That a discount of not less than five per cent. be deducted from the gross 
amount of the funds of the Society, to purchase original works the genuine 
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property of British artists, for presentation to some public institution, church, 
or national gallery. 

2. That to insure a judicious selection, all prizes above 100/. be decided upon 
by a Committee specially appointed, although such persons may not in all cases 
be members; and that this Committee do select the prizes from all the public 
galleries of works of art. 

Thus, if there be three pictures of 300/., two or more at 1501, six at 1002, 
in all such cases, these being first marked by the Committee, the final decision as 
to the one to be bought from the selection thus made, to be left to the holder of 
the prize. 

Pictures above 300/., or below 100/., may be perhaps left to the present oper- 
ation of the Art-Union rules: the price of the first may lead us to hope for 
excellence, and the prices of the second a tolerable selection ; though, if this 
plan be adopted as good in any one case, I confess I consider it as more co- 
gently applicable in all. 

I suggest these rules as a middle course, which in your journal of the 4th 
instant you recommend. There is no royal road to excellence—all progression 
to be safe must be gradual. You may dispose of many pictures by public lot- 
tery; but you do not thereby encourage art. To reward the artist, you must 
select with care ; and to inlist public opinion in their cause, you must exhibit 
@ judicious concurrence with its views. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. R. H. 

[These suggestions are worthy of consideration, and their adoption would 
unquestionably tend to further the professed objects of the Art-Union ; but we 
think that the mass of subscribers, being influenced less by a desire to promote 
the advancement of art than to afford themselves a chance of getting a picture and 
the certainty of having a print annually, might object to the sacrifice a percent- 
age for the purchase of works to give away ; and still more to the appointment of 
judges who are not members, to choose the prize-pictures. By the selection ofa 
Special Committee of competent persons from among the Society—no very difficult 
matter—and by confiding to them the nomination of a certain number of works 
from which the holders of high prizes, say from forty pounds upwards, might 
each choose one—the end would be attained without alienating any portion of 
the funds. It would certainly not be safe to rely on high price as a guarantce 
for excellence; neither is low price a protection from the consequence of bad 
choice, for the man of taste would show his judgment equally in the selection 
of a picture of ten pounds as in one of a hundred; but the injurious effects of 
injudicious preferences in the case of small works would be very limited. We 
confess that the money bestowed upon the engraving of pictures seems to us 
little better than thrown away, so far as regards the advancement of art; but 
the certainty of having something to show for their money is an inducement to 
many to subscribe, who would not otherwise continue todo so. In buying a 
plate already engraved, the Committee may doubtless be the means of cir- 
culating very extensively a fine work, which but for their choice, might re- 
main in obscurity ; but it is to be feared that their selection will more frequently 
be regulated rather by the popular nature of the subject than the superior style 
of its treatment. ] 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrtcr, Oct. 5.—Ilst Regt. Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. W. O. Mackenzie, M.D. 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, promoted on the Staff. 8th Light 
Drags.— Cornet E. Seager to be Adjt. vice Brown, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
16th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. H. Pilleau, from the 63d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Chapmau, promoted in the 63d Foot. 30th Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. P. Lockwood, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Edmondson, promoted on the Staff. 5lst Foot 
—Lieunt. R. D. Baker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Forman, who retires; Eusign A. 
H. Irby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baker; E. Standsfield, Gent. to be Eusign, by 
purchase, vice Irby. 60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. Cowau, M.D, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Fergusson, promvted ou the Staff. 63d Foot —Assist.-Surg. J. 8. 
Chapman, from the 16th Light Drags. to be Surg. vice Watson, appointed to the Staff; 
J. E. Stephen, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Pilleau, appoiuted to the 16th Light 
Drags. 5th Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. D’Arcey, from the Siaff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Humftey, promoted on the Staff. 86th Foot—Assist. Surg. C. Stewart, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Strath, promoted ou the Staff; J. Coghlan, Gent. to be 
Assist.-Surg. 92d Foot—Lieut. k. M. Sutherland to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Noel, who retires upon full pay; Ensign A. H. Tattnall to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Mouro, deceased ; John Gordon, Gentleman, to be Ensign, vice Tattuall, 
98th Foot —Captain William Roberts to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Gregory, promoted; Lieut. F. A. Whimper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Roberts; 
Ensign J. A. Street to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Whimper; E. Grantham, Geut. to 
be Eusign, by purchase, vice Street. 99th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. T. Galbraith, M.D. 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Unattached—Major A. C. Gregory, from 93th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase. 

Krevet—Capt. H. Brown, second in command of the East India Company's Depdt 
at Chatham, to have the local rauk of Major as long as he may continue to do duty 
with the Depéit. 

Staff—Lieut. R. Macbeath, from half-pav 16th Foot, and Paymaster of Detachments 
at Edinburgh, to be Paymaster of a recruiting district. 

Hospital Staff—C. G. Logie, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Fraser, ap- 
pointed to the Rifle Brigade. 

Memoranda—The Christian names of Ensign Bold, who was appointed to the 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies on the 6th Aug. 1841, are Walter Saxton. 
Major-Gen. W. Stewart has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an 
unattached Lieut.-Coloneley. The half pay of Ensign J. B. Pajas, of Dillon's Regt. 
has been cancelled from the 5th Oct. 1841, he having accepted a commuted allowance. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Oct. 6. —Roya! Regt. of Artillery-—Capt. and Brevet Major J. 
Sinclair to be Lieut.-Col. vice Bayly, retired on full pay ; Second Capt. W. Greenwood 
to be Capt. vice Sinclair; First Lieut. A. J. Taylor to be Second Capt. vice Green- 
wood; Second Lieut. A. C. S. Somerset to be First Lieut. vice Taylor. 


, 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Orgill and Bell—J. and E. Grafton, Fleet Street, watch-makers—Coelho and Collin- 
son, Kingston-upon-Hull, commission-agents—Ledanois and Bourdel, Rathboue Place, 
blond-cleaners—Collins aud Commins, St. John Street, printers—Golborne and Co, 
Liverpool, wine-merchants; as far as regards T. B. Golborne—Newton and Lightfoot, 
Nottingham, pawnbrokers — Wilson and Blake, Leeds, stuff-merchants — Royle and 
Crompton, Manchester, silk-throwsters— Heap and Co, Whitwick, Leicestershire, iron- 
founders—Jones and Co, and Jones aud Smith, Birmingham, steel-merchants—Luke 
and Co. and Pentreath and Co. Penzance, common-brewers— White and Greenwell, 
Cheapside; as far as regards G. Greenwell—Robson and Bowtell, Cloak Lane, Queen 
Street, publishers—J. and W. Hansor, Havley, Staffordshire, chemists—Mason and 
Wilcock, Chester, grocers -Horuby and Tucker, Bath, drapers—Bishop and Rada, 
Luton, auctioneers— March and Smith, King’s Lyun, mercers—Loudon aud Goodman, 
Heuley-iu- Arden, Warwickshire, grocers— Walker aud Co, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
silversmiths; as far as regards T. Underdown.: 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bayty, Esenezer, Exeter, straw-bonnet-dealer, to surrender Oct. 9, Nov. 16: soli- 
citor, Mr. Seaman, Pancras Lane; official assignee, Mr. Penuell, Basiughall Street. 

Bussainge, Hexay, Upper North Place, Gray's Inu Road, livery-stable-keeper, Oct. 
15, Nov. 16: solicitor, Mr. Cutler, Doctors’ Commons; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basingiall Street. 

Carey, Joun Barnett, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Oct. 20, Nov. 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Yallop, Furnival’s Inn. 

Cuitver, Rosert, Ipswich, upholsterer, Oct. 9, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Overton 
and Jeffery, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghali Street. 

Cooper, Epwarp, and Co. Trowbridge, clothiers, Oct. 15, Nov. 16; solicitors, Messrs. 
Heathcoate and Holman, Coleman Street. 

Grattan, Josern, Chesterfield, brick-maker, Oct. 26, Nov. 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hall, New Boswell Court. 

Heywoop, Joux, Heaton Norris, cotton-spiuner, Oct. 19, Nov. 16: solicitor, Mr. 


= 





Kyett, Joun Corxe, Millbrook, Hampshire, cattle-dealer, Oct. 9, Nov. 16: solici- 
tor, Mr. Piercy, Three Crowu Square; official assiguee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall St. 

Witcock, Epwarp, aud Co. Ulverstone, Lancashire, paper-manufacturers, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 16; solicitor, Mr. Addison, Mecklenburg Square. 

‘ DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 29, Jevon junior, Bilston, innkeeper—Oct. 29, Hildick, Walsall, miller—Oct. 
27, Cowley, Walsall, brassfounder—Oct. 27, Ankrett, Walsall, grocer—Oct. 26, Perratow 
and Fletcher, Macclestield Street, City Road, coal-merchants—Oct. 26. Heywood, 
Exeter Street, Strand, wine-merchant—Oct. 26, Taylor, Austinfriars, merchant—Oct, 
26, Tilson, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, banker—Oct. 26, Grant, Straud, news- 
vender—Oct. 26, Higtou and Brewer, Broadway, Blackfriars, warehousemen—Oct. 27, 
Orme. Southwark, distiller—Oct. 27, Samuel, Leadenhall Street, segar-manafacturer 
—Oct, 27, Hill and Wood, Queenhithe. oilmen—Oct. 30, Emmerson, Bishop Auckland, 
mercer—Oct. 29, Bell, Kingston-upon-Hall, seed-crusher—Nov. 1, Bridge, Chester- 
field, road-maker—Oct. 27, C., A., and J. Potts, Monkwearmouthshore, ship-builder— 
Oct. 27, Proud, Sunderland, grocer —Nov.3, Barnes, Derby, currier — Oct. 27, Thomson, 
Monkwearmouthshore, ship builder—Oct. 28, Innes, Gateshead, builder—Oct. 28, 
Dickinson, Bramley, Yorkshire, drysalter—Dec. 16, Clifton, Worcester, proctor—Oct. 
27, Pankhurst. Stoke-upou-Trent, colour-manufacturer—Oct. 29, Mayer, Burslem, 
earthenware-manufacturer—Oct. 26, Buckett, Overthorpe, Northamptonshire, sheep- 
salesman —(ct. 27, Blackett and Co. Manchester, cloth-merchants— Nov. 2, Bradshaw, 
Oswestry, Shropshire, mercer—Oct. 27, Prince and Co. Leeds, joiners— Oct. 27, Marsh, 
Plymouth, coal-merchant—Oct. 23, Cranston, Ringwood, Hampshire, upholsterer— 
Oct. 27, Taylor, Almondbury, woollen-manufacturer—Oct. 28, Stevenson, Stafford, 
shoe-manufacturer. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 26. F 

Blood, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, surgeon—Blake, Devonport, draper— 
Madley and Courteen, Redbrook, Monmouthshire. brewers—J. H., J. S., ., aud 
A. Heron, Manchester, cottou-spinners—Sims, Lower Kennington Lane, fish-sauce- 
dealer—J. C. and C. Lockwood, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Woodward, 
Manchester, innholder—Wilson. Etou, tavern-keeper—Brett, Gedling, Nottiugham- 
shire, corn-factor—Miller, Bristol, cabinet-maker—Southee, Hertford, inukeeper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gowans, Jouy and Witt1am, Glasgow, vintners, Oct. 11, Nov. 2. 

Macciutvray, Duncan, Greenock, drysalter, Oct. 8, 29. 

Sercri@, ANprew, Dysart, manufacturer, Oct. 11, Nov. 1. 

Taytor, ALEXANDER, Aberdeen, merchant, Oct. 11, Nov. 3. 


Friday, Oct. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ee 

Wackrill and Merson, Tiverton, brewers—Evans and Walmsley, Chipping, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spiuners—Hall and Jones, Sheffield, cutlers—E. C. and T. D. Taylor, 
Holborn, oilmen—Ruff and Martin, King Street, Golden Square, builders—Le Boutil- 
lier and Le Diamond, Commercial Road East, drapers—T., F., and E. Wright, 
Brighton, music-se!lers— Baker and Darby, Holborn Hill, printers — Frost and Hatters- 
ley, millstone-manufacturers—F. and C. Cooper, Brighton, attornies—Wareham and 
Brown, Fontmell, Dorsetshire—S. and J. Ride, Leicester, millwrights—S. and I. 
Danks, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, coal-masters— Douglass and Cragg, Gray's Inn, 
solicitors—P. and W. Hope, Liverpool, grocers—T., I. B., and » Hollings junior, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as regards T. Hollings junior—Gill and 
Russ, Wolverhampton, surgeons—Hodgson aad Fallows, Manci ester, cotton-manufac- 
turers—Thorp and Meakiu, Leigh, Lancashire, silk-mauufacturers—Demichelis and 
Martin, Coleman Street, general merchants—Roberts and Jonas, Liverpool, joiners— 
G. and J. Izou, Birmingham, cabinet-makers—Higginson and Watkins, — 
block-makers—S., C., and G. Thrower, Cambridge, liueudrapers—Horsfall and Tew, 
Halifax, ladies’ shoe-warehousemen—Wilson aud Thompson, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
booksellers. INSOLVENTS. ‘ 

Barpeman, Jesse, and Drytann, Wintram, Upper Chapman Street, St. George's 
East, tallow-melters. 

Fietcuer, Joun Rosrrt, Grantham, wine-merchant. 

Tuompson, Henny, King Street, Clerkenwell, timber-merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bisnor, Georce Buzowr, and Hitpyaro, Frances, Southampton, drapers, to sur- 
render Oct. 15, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside; official assiguee, Mr. Gib- 
son, Basinghall Street. R ys 

Brown, Rosert, Kingston-upon-Hull, bookseller, Oct. 26, Nov. 12 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Rosser and Sou, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. England aud Shackles, Hull. “ 

Bayan, Tuomas, Leamington Priors, hotel-keeper, Oct. 20, Nov.19: solicitors, Mr. 
Warland, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Empsou, Leamiugton. e 

Cavarn, Jony, Riddings, Derbyshire, brewer, Oct, 22, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Capes and Stuart, Gray's Inn. : 

Carey, Ge roe, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Oct.22, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Au-ten and Hobson, Gray's lun; and Messrs. Percy aud Co. Nottisgham. 

Coutset, James, Richmond, Surrey, builder, Oct. 16, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. 
Kightley, Panton Square ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Crosswett, StepHEN Hawes, and May, Joan junior, Devonport, wine-merchants, 
Oct. 21, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square; official assignee, Mr. Pen- 
nell, Basinghall Street. ied 

Dirratca, Rupotpa Moritz, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Nov.3, 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hicks and Marris, Gray's Inn; aud Mr. Holden, Hull. em 

Suuacort, Joun, Cheltenham, shoe-manutacturer, Oct. 18, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hornby aud Towgood, St. Swithin’s Lane; and Savery and Co. Bristol. 

Grason, James, Owen Darwen, Lancashire, cotton-cloth manufacturer. Nov. 3, 19: 
solicitors, Messrs. Fisher and De Jersey, Aldersgate Street; aud Mr. Barker, Mau 
chester. 

Hovee, Cuartes, Blackfriars Road, chinaman, Oct. 20, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mre 
Leigh, George Street, Mausionhouse; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Lee, Tuomas, Battye Mill, Yorkshire, boat-builder, Oct. 18, Noy. 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Walker, Furnival’s Inn; avd Mr. Blackburn, Leeds. 

Morison, ANprEw, Grart Malvern, Worcestershire, lodging-housekeeper, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. White and Eyre, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Finch and 
Jones, Worcester. a 

Russe, Joun, Brampton, Derbyshire, tailor, Oct. 19, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sale and Worthingtun, Manchester; and Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln’s Inu Fields, 

Syeane, Francis, Chester, timber-merchant, Oct. 26, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; aud Messrs. Hiyson and Son, Manchester. ’ 

TANNER, Epwarp, Fish Street Hill, ship-agent, Oct. 15, Nov. 19: solicitor, Mr. 
Weeks, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Tomxrnson, Josepn, Manchester, joiner, Oct. 22, Nov. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Chap- 
man and Roberts, Manchester; and Messrs. Chester and Toulmin, Staple lun. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 29, Silk and Brown, Long Acre, coachmakers—Oct.27, J. and F. E. Kingsford, 
Dover, wine-merchants—Oct. 29, Legh, New Windsor, Bershire, corn-dealer—Oct. 29, 
Long, Croydou. coal-merchant—Oct. 29, Barnett, Sydenham, builder—Oct. 29, W. and 
G. Morgan, Liverpool Street, merchants—Nov. 2, Peerman, Christchurch, Hampshire, 
brewer—Nov. 1, Coe, Cambridge, ironmonger—Noy. 4, B. and B. Boothby, Noiting- 
ham, ironfounders—Nov. 2, Pickard, Dewsbury, cloth-manufacturer—Oct. 28, New, 
Worcester, grocer—Oct. 30, Bedingfield, Needham Market, Suffolk, yarn-mauufacturer, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before Oct. 29. 

White, East Cowes, ship-builder—Hamlet, Princes Street, Leicester Square, gold- 
smith—Courteen, Redbrook, Monmouthshire, brewer—Burlinsou, Sunderlaud, up- 
holsterer—Day, Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer—T. and J. L. Keasley, Long Lane, 
Bermondsey, tanners—Moss, Liverpool, watchmaker—Last, Birmingham, general 
merchant—Robson, Bear Street, Leicester Square, coach-currier— Coe, Bourne, Cam- 
bridgeshire, cattle-salesman. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Sutets, Rosert, North Leith, spirit-dealer, Oct. 12, Nov. 9. 

Tuomson, Joun, Glasgow, wright, Oct. 13, Nov. 3. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) : 
Saturday Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridatye 





























Cape. Cleveland Row. 
OFFSTAEDT, Aveustus Jonann, Billiter Street, merchant, Oct.9, Nov. 16; solicitors, 
Messrs. Joues and Son, Sise Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 


ie ] 
Sper Cent.Consols...eseces-) S94 894 89 89 894 89 
Dittofor Account.sce.e.see+e| 89k 894 89 $9 894 89 
3 per Cents. Reduced...6..++ = —_—- — — — sees 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ....6.-| shut od — — aa oe 
New 3$ per Cents. .....s0000| 98 98¢ 98} 934 983 98% 
Long Annuities.....e..e-0000| — ae —_— ——= a —— 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. . .| shat nee — — — 0 
India Stock 104...... aed Jae | — | — | — | 6 — | 246¢ 
Exchequer Bills 2}d. p.diem..| 13 pm.| 12 12 14 13 13 
India Bonds, 3} percent.,...| ldis. | 2pm. 2 2 — par 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 















Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.; —— {| Ditto (Deferred).... 3 p- Ct. 8 Hay, eee neerooreaaety és ie sp oe se ale Eee one aot aes 19 

Arkausas (1863)... _ — |, Dittv....-...- eeccesees® — oe N s * Beas x 

Austrian. . ove - ° - —_ Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — Clowes... “ - 120 

Belgian ....-..0+0- — | 102g |} Michigan..............6 — | —— | Straw, Whea = 

Brazilian Sa jen _ > {| eee as)---8 _ — ’ POTATOES 

Buenos Ayres..+....0..6 — $ Neapolitan.....+.+0+0..5 — —_— Kent Pock 4 os. |S t 

Guba... a om 7 New York (1855).......5 — | 90 Choice Ditto. SS ee ee ee 

Chilian.....0.0+00000266 — | 67 exd.'| Ohio .....0...eeee0000.6 — 86 Sussex Pockets —1.0 | Middli Cine 

Columbian of 1824.....6 — 20% || Pennsylvania......... - - — Superfine Ditto. — 140 [ Chats. yee 

Danish..............-.3 — | 78 || Peruvian ...........60.6 — 15} GRAIN, Marx Lang, Oct. 8th 

oo (Ex aes _ a co nae eePeceseooe 2 oe 4 Our arrivals of English Wheat are rather larger this week ; but we have scarcely any 

a. ( tia = t Ditto (Ne ~.. pits oe See 30 thing fresh up in Foreigu. The demand for Wheat is still good, and 1s. to 2s. per 

Ditto. neee . "5 er 114. Ru 0 ( 3 + et List quarter advance has been reaiized today upon the prices of Monday. We have no 

Indivns (Sisr ing) % 5 es ‘ Spanish ate 7 eae ait ne in the value of Barley, but the saie is dull, the aggregate arrival of Euglish and 
dian S)-esseeD — ord = Tans east t a deaeciaieg ‘oreign being extensive. 

RRR a RE a -— | Ditto (Passive).se.cccocssscess 5t @ a _ % ” ” 

Kentucky .....2..040..6 -— — | Ditto (Deferred) cesevevneebose 1ls Wheat,Red New5i 10 60! Rye oc tact semen Maple .....- 36 to 35| Onte, Feed.,.2210 4 

Louisiana Sterling)....0 ~— —_ South Carolina.....+...5p. Ct.) —— F oe 2 .. - ater * te Si White... = ++ 87 Fi ae 

~ OT eco Cd or alting...... --3 OIlETS...+0+6 2 25... 

eR TE - 7 ompenses ««. . ove 73 2. 68 Mall, Ordinary. 53 2.6 | Beans, Ticks... 28 .. 81 28 

assachussetts(sterling)5 —- — |) United States Bank. . ly eo Ghh CiRaeescaces Ol op'OOl  Oilsssscncene 35..87| Potato..... 7 ...28 


Mexican.........0.0...5 






25 Virgiuia.....ccccossses 









HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 








































SHARES. 


(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday eveuing.) 














AVERAGE PRICES 








Old...esesee. 70... 72] Peas, Hog..... 35. 36 | Hariow......34,, 30 


Per Quarter(Imperial) of England and Wales. + 








Fine 240.29 ,. 33 





OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 


+ 39s. Od. | Wheat....... 168. 84. 









































2 685. 61. 

Mines— Bauks— — 8 3 | Barley - 4 BANS ....e000 3 6 
Bolanos .....-e00+. _—_ Australasian ..c.ccescesecess| —— A JOuts.,.cccc0e 38 = 2S | Pens..... socee 2 0 
Brazilian Imperial........06..) —— British North American......| —— PROVISIONS 

i ‘ — y is See eerereee a “ * ee 
en og in del Rey). : ; 7 el . : Z 3 Pl TS AE ot Town-made per sack 58%, to €2s.| BUTTER—Rest Fresh, 13s.6d. per 4oz. 
DPenennseeehegese eee ee ‘ Seconds, . oe, 52 me 55D Carlow, 41. 10s. to al. 14s. per ewt. 
Cata Brauca..... ot Loudou and Westminster ....| 214 Essex and Ik, on 200 48 = 52 BACON, Small New, per cwt. 57s. to 628. 
+ sea a bien i S—— Londou se = és se Revs cad Stockton... soe - = 43 CHEESE, Cheshire * fee to 84s, 
Obre Copper.c.ecsecesesess} S7t National of Ireland .. spray ie ede paca aear te af an al og 

Railways National Proviucial........+.| 34 BREAD. fd. to Weed aeer EGGS, French ay 
Eastern Counties. .....seee0+ v3 Provincial of Ireland... | 41 os id : é i 5 a abi a 
Grand Junction ...... | — Union of Australia ... e-| 30} BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

Great Western .......e+eeee0 75t Union of London.....e+eee+0) —— NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIFLD.* 
Liverpool and Mauchester.... Docks— ae Ba. 4d. to 3s, 8d. to 43, O4. 3s. 4d.to 48, 44. to 4s, 8d. 
London and Brighton.......+) 40% East and West India.......6.| 101 74 r4 os 2 Ps = r ; A a se . an i : 
London and Blackwall....... 93 BOAO cneccececceceoesesce| Ft eA cc ik ce Oe oe see 0) ee 
London and Greenwich .....-+ 7+ St. Katherine ....cc.cccecees 0 0 oS ae, of ee © 8 «tA 6 1 € 8 








London and Birmiugham.... | 160 

London and South-Western...) 51% 
London and Croydon... 
Manchester and Leeds.......| 564 
Midland Counties ..........6) 75 

North Midland ........0000- 
South Eastern and Dover .... 144 











Miscellaneous— 
Australian Agricultural. ..... 
.- 13$ || British American Land...... 
| Canada,..... 
} General Steam .....e+sceces- 
| South Australian ........00.- 
| Van Diemen’s Land.......0+) 





Monday..... Preece 


HEAD vy CATTLE AT ee 





- 0 0 . 
* Tosink the offal—per 8lbs 


jenats, Sheep. alves. Pigs, 


Priday..ssccoe sesceccccececs Be seeecsee S49 ceecceee LAL cacceene BIG 


WBS weccccee 25,SS0 cevcccce 122 ceccccce 678 











BULLION, 
Gold, Foreign in Rars. 
Old, Spanishor Pillar 
Mexican Dollars........++ 
Silver in Bars, Standard, 






Copper, British Cakes..perton 981. 0s. to 01. 0s 
Iron, Fritish, Bars... i 7 
Lead, t ritish Pig 
Steel, English..... 


METALS. 






Moulds ( 
COALS, Hetton.... 


COS eesaceeetene 











, CANDLEs. 

-pertun 441. 6s. 
eee. 45 0 

«see BL OO 

caee per 1000 13 10 

» per dozen, 0s.0d, to 0s. Od. 

ed. per doz. discount) 0s. 0d. 










GR CERIES, 

TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. 1s. Lld, — Oe. Od, 
Congou, fine .. a» 2-7 =e SS 

Souchong, fine 


* In Bond— 
COFFEE, fine (inb 





2—41 
uty 2s. Id. per Ib. 

d) per cwt, 116s, 148s, 
Good Ordinary . 753 83s, 
SUGAR, Muscovado..percewt, 3438, létd. 
West India Molasses ., 20s to 278. Od. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 

On Monday, SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 
With PATTER vy. CLATTER. After which HANS 
OF ICELAND. 

On Tuesday, a New Comedy by Sheridan Knowles, en- 
titled OLD MAIDS. With HANS OF ICELAND. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 

Grogan, at the Box-office, from 10 to 4; where Season 

Tickets may be had on application. 

Doors open at half-past Six, Performances commence 
at Seven. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES. 

In consequence of the immense sensation created by 
the Ten Thousaud Cubie Feet of REAL WATER, in 
** Die Hexen am Rhein,” it wiil be repeated every 
Evening. 

On Monday, and during the Week, 
DIE HEXEN AM RHEIN! 

With COCORICO; OR. MY AUNT’S BANTUM. 

After which THE BEGGAR'S OPERA Burlesqued. 

Private Boxes may be had of Mr. Sams, Royal Li- 
brary, Pall Mall; Mr. Ebers, and Mr. Mitchell, Old 
Bond Street; aud of Mr. Andrews, New Bond Street. 





HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

Mr. MACREADY respectfully informs the Pub- 

lic that he has entered upon a lease of this Theatre, with 

the intention of endeavouring to restore its legitimate 
Dramatic representations. 

He begs to add, that ci t s, incidental to the 
present season, compel him to defer its opening beyoud 
the customary period; but he trusts that the disad- 

tages of this postp t will be in part counter- 
acted by the measures which the interim will enable 
him more completely to realize, avd of which he is 
anxious to make the earliest announcement. 

The purpose of his previous Management is already 
known. The same purpose, that of ‘‘ advancing the 
drama as a brauch of National Literature and Art’’ by 
exact regard to the completeness of its effects, will be 
stedfastly kept in view. 

No pains or expense will be spared in the selection of 
the Company, and engagements have beeu already con- 
cluded with mauy eminent performers. 

The series of Shakspere’s Plays will be illustrated with 
uniform correctuess, and as far as possible will be pro- 
duced in strict fidelity to the Poet's text, with all needful 
appliauces of scevic illusion; whilst the most liberal in- 
vitations and inducements are tendered for the contribu- 
tions of living dramatists. 

Iu a similar spirit Music will be associated with those 
aids of the piciuresque in scenery and action that pe- 
culiarly belong to it in its dramatic form, and the utmost 
attention and encouragement given to improve, iu ge- 
nuive English Opera, a school of art. 

he purposes to which the Saloons and Lobbies of 
London Theatres have been too frequently appropriated, 
have seemed to justify objectious to Dramatic Enter- 
tainments, and have become a national reproach 
among the well-informed of other countries, This cause 
of complaiut will uot be suffered to exist in Drury Lane 
Theatre. Arrangements will be made and regulations 
enforced, not only to secure the respectable frequenters 
ofthe Theatre frum aunoyance during the performance, 
but to restore tothem an agreeable resort for promenading 
and refreshmeut, without danger of offence to propriety 
or delicacy. 

The accommodation for the visiters to the Pit will be 
extended and improved. 

Upon the consideration that a national theatre should 
be esteemed in relation to its influeuce on literature and 
taste, rather than as a mercautile speculation, the lowest 
scale possible will be adopted in determining the prices 
of admission. Full confidence is eutertained that the 

duct of the establist t, and uot the price, will be 
taken as the criterion of its claim to public favour. 

In effect, the principle of its direction through every 
department will be an endeavour to demonstrate, that 
the exclusive patent of a theatre is a delegated trust for 
ee * man of the drama and the advautage of the 
public. 

The Theatre will be opened on Monpay, DEcEeMBER 27th. 

October 4th, 1841, 














HE ROYAL ADELAIDE 
GALLERY, LOWTHER ARCADE, STRAND, 
is NOW OPEN for EVENING ENTERTAINMENT— 
for which it is brilliantly lighted up by Mr. F. Gye 
javior's PATENT LIME LIGHTS. On Tvesnpay and 
Tuvurspay Eveniugs Major Beniowski delivers a Lecture 
on Phrenotypies, and demonstrates the extraordinary 
powers which the Memory may acquire. On the other 
Eveuings he holds Private Classes in the Lecture room 
at the Gallery, at Half past Seven. A MUSICAL EN- 
TERTAINMENT Every Evening, in which Messrs. 
Emanuel, Sedgwick, Vinning, Croit, aud Inch perform; 
and iu which, on Monpays, Wepngspays, and Fripays, 
THE INFANT SAPPHO displays her astonishing 
powers. Au Improved Microscopic Exhibition, and a 
grand display of Electrical Experiments, new apparatus 
ou a large scale having just been added. Among the 
latest novelties the Kalorama Pictures will not be found 
the least attractive, Air Gun, and Chinese Fireworks, 
Electrical Eel, Working in Glass, &e. The Morning 
Eutertainmeuts have been remodelled, aud many attrac- 
tions added, so us to keep up a constaut succession of 
novelties during the entire day, iu the form of Illustra- 
ate Displays, Lectures, and Experiments, on a large 
scale, 
Open from 11 to5 in the Morning, and from 7 till 10 
in the Evening. Admission One Shilling. 


OR AUSTRALIND, Western Aus- 
tralia, under Charter to the Western Australian 
Company, to Sail on the 3lst October inst. for their Set 
tlement of AUSTRALIND, PORT LESCHENAULT, 
the fine fast-sailing Ship 
DIADEM, A.1. Burden 400 Tons. 
Ropert Hartanp, Communder. 
Now lying in the London Docks. 

This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabiv and 
Steerage Passengers; and parties purchasing land from 
the Company will be entitled to peculiar advantages in 
obtaining their passage to the Colony by this vessel. 

For particulars apply at the Company's Office, No 33, 
Old Broad Street; or, as to Passage only, to Fussy and 
Co. Brokers, 157, Fenchurch Street. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
other instautaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
aud durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bu!b hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. ‘To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Manufactory, 20], Straud, 








al 
EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Mr. J. TENNANT, F.G.S. will commence a Course 
of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the Applica- 
tion of Mineral Substances ia the ARTS, ou Wepnespay 
the 13th Ocroper, at Nine o’clock A.M. and will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Weduesday till the Christmas 
Vacation ; after which they will be resumed, aud termi- 
nate about the end of February 1842. The,instruction 
will consist of a minute description of all the substances 
entering into the composition of ROCKS, and of those 
miverals which are also used in the ARTS; illustrated 
by characteristic Specimens, and Diagrams of their prin- 
cipal Crystalline Forms, Stratification, &c. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in future 

years the Examinations undermentioned will COM- 
MENCE as follows— 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION on the 
First Monpay in Juty. 

The FIRST EXAMINATION for the Degree of 
BACHELOR of MEDICINE on the Firsr Monpay 
in Aveust. 

The EXAMINATION for the Degree of BACHELOR 
of ARTS on the First Monpay in Ocrozer. 

Candidates for Matriculation will be approved by the 
Examiners, provided they show a competeut knowledge 
in Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and one 
of the three remaining subjects of Examination, viz. 1. 
Chemistry ; 2. Botany; 3. Zoology. 

Candidates wh» have not completed their 20th year 
may compete for Honours at Matriculation; and those 
who have not completed their 23d year may compete for 
Honours at the Examination for the Degree of B.A. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine who 
have graduated in Arts iu any oue of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, will be admitted to the First Ex 
amination without previous Matriculation. The Regula- 
tions relating to Candidates who commenced their Medi- 
cal Studies in or before January 1839 will coutinue per- 
maneutly in force. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, 5th October 1841. 








RAWING rn atu its Brancnes.— 

Mr. G. B. MOORE’S CLASSES for INSTRUC- 

TION in Geometrical and Isometrical Projection, in- 

cluding the Delineation of Shadows applicable to Ar- 

chitecture, Engineering, and Machinery. Architecture, 

Perspective, Landscape, and the Figure, illustrated by 

Outline or Form, Light, Shade, and Colour, will be as 
fullows— 

FIKST COURSE, from 15th Ocroser to Curistmas ; 
SECOND, from Curistmas to Eastern; THIRD, 
from Easter to End of June. 

MORNING CLASS, Tvespay, Tuurspay, aud Sarur- 
pay, from two to four p.m. 

EVENING CLASS, Monpay and Friday, from six to 

half: past eight, 

Fee for each Course, 2/. 2s. 

These Classes may be atteuded by persons not in- 
tending to go through any other Course of Study in the 
College. 

P. F, Meret, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
Wo. Suarvey, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
Cuartes C. Arxtnson, Secretary to the Council. 








University College, London, 5th October 184}. 


seecescoe 118.00. 
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MIGRATION TO WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

FARMERS and others possessing small capitals, de- 
sirous of emigrating with their families to settle at AUS- 
TRALIND, Westeru Australia, may obtain a passage, 
free of cost, aud other important advantages, ou imme- 
diate application. 

Western Australian Company's Office, 

No. 33, Old Broad Street, London. 


EWSPAPER STAMP RETURNS. 
Extract from a Return of the Number of STAMPS 
issued to the several Newspapers in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, fiom the Ist day of Apa to the 30th day of 
June 1841, inclusive. Ordered by the House of Commons. 
Average Daily 
Circulation, 
SUN... cccccccecse 314,000 .....000c0- 4,02 
GOD 0 0:0 cc. ccnnece MOWMOE fc cbinrcdeese 
Stanudard.........- 250,000 ... . 
Courier..... 48,000 .....4- 
A Return of the Amount of ADVERTISEMENT- 
DUTY paid by each Newspaper, from the Sth of 















January to the Sth of Jury 1841. 4s. 4. 
Or prrsccabasecacecns Ee aa © 
Standard... cocccee GBD 10 0 
Glade .c.ccccaccccccecsccseccs 582 9 0 
Courier...... POLO. PE Se 





THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY, 
COLLECTION OF 
FINE OLD ENGLISH CARVINGS, PICTURES, 
PRINTS, AND OLD CHINA, 
Of the Late Jonny Honmes, Esq. of East Retford, 
Nottinghamshire. 


HE SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 

of this valuable LIBRARY and most curious Col- 
lection of ANTIQUE CARVINGS, &e, will take place 
by S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, with the kind permission of 
the Mayor, at the Town Hall, East Retford, Notting 
hamshire, on Monpay, 18th Ocrozer, and Eight follow- 
ing Days, at Twelve o’Clock precisely. 

Catalogues, Price 1s. 6d. to be had of the following 
Booksellers— Messrs. Brooke and Co. Doncaster; Deigh- 
tou, Cambridge; Dearden, Nottingham; Dewhirst, Ret- 
ford; Hartley, Doncaster; Parker, Oxford; Ridge, 
Newark; Stevenson, Printer, Norwich; Turvey, Ret- 
ford; Whittingham Svouthwell; at the Town-hall, East 
Retford; and at 3, Wellington Street, Strand, Londen. 

S. LEIGH SOTHEBY. 


| Seemsiemaaiaheas * SALE OF WINES 
IN LIVERPOOL. 
On Tuurspay, the 28th OcropeR NEXT, at Eleven 
o'clock, at the Cotton Sales Roum, in Liverpool, by 
order of the Executors of the late Mr. James Davies, 
Wine Merchant, Liverpool. The Entire and Genuiue 
STOCK of weil selected WINES IN BOTTLE, amounut- 
ing in the whole to upwards of THREE THOUSAND 
FIVE HUNDRED DOZENS. Comprising about 
3000 Dozens of Old aud Valuable PORTS, of various 
ages, in bottle; shipped by ‘ Sandeman,’ 
**Offley,” ‘‘ Croft,’ and others: 

300 Dozens of Superior SHERRY, imported from 
** Ruskin,”’ ‘* Garvey,”’ and “ Pimartiu; ”’ 

150 Dozens of First Growth CLARET (chiefly 1825's) 
150 Dozeus of East aud West India MADEIRA; 

100 Dozeus of MARSALA, or BRONTE; 

Together with Smaller Parcels of CHAMPAGNE, 
BUCELLAS, LISBON, CALCAVELLA, aud 
other WINES. 

In calling the attention of the Wine Trade to this im- 
portant Sale, the Brokers may observe that such an 
opportunity as the pre-eit but rarely presents itself for 
the purchase of first-class Wines old in bottle; the whole 
of the Stock now (iu consequence of the decease of the 
Proprietor) to be offered for unreserved Sale having 
been bottled, not more with a view to profit than to the 
maintenance of that high and well deserved reputation 
which the late Owner had, during a period of Twenty 
years, established for himself as a Wine Mevchant in 

iverpool. 

The Wines may be Tasted cn the Premises, Lyceum 
Place, Bold Street, Liverpool, from Ten until Four 
o’clock ou the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday pre- 
viously to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues may be had 
for Ten Days prior, on application to the Brukers, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 

CHRIST. BUSHELL and Co. Brokers, 
Oidhall Street, Liverpool. 


IS Majesty the Emperor of AUSTRIA, 

his Majesty the Emperor of RUSSIA, his 
Majesty the King of PRUSSIA, having AUTHORIZED 
and GUARANTEED several DISTRIBUTIONS of 
MONEY DIVIDENDS, which (though they are NO 
LOTTERIES) offer many possibilities of obtaining 
LARGE FORTUNES, HEINE BROTHERS at HAM- 
BURG and at LUBECK, are now SELLING ORI- 
GINAL BONDS for the said DISTRIBUTIONS.  Per- 
sous desirous to purchase for the Next Distributions may 












receive, previous to giving any orders, the prospectus | 


and particulars, upon addressing a line to 
HEINE BROTHERS. 

The NEXT AUSTRIAN Distribution contains DIVI- 
DENDS of 25,0001., 5,000/., 1,5602., 1,000/., 8002., 600/., 
4001., 200/., 150/., 1207., 110/,, 1062., 997., 80/., 70/., 60/., 
50/. Sterling. 

And the NEXT PRUSSIAN Distribution contains 
DIVIDENDS of 10/., 114, 1dl., 15/., 18t., 220., 44/., 
sy 145/., 290/., G401., 740/., 1,7701., and 9,600/., Ster- 
ing. 

HEINE BROTHERS having remitted during a short 
time 25,000/., 18,000/., 9,000/., 5,0007., 3,600/., &e. &e, 
&c. to Loudon ; 3,600/., 800/., and 700/. to Edinburgh; 
3,600. to Dublin; 3.6002. to Beverley; 3,600/, to Hali- 
fax (Yorkshire); 1,200/. to Portleaven Harbour; 900/., 
7001. and 600/. to Liverpool ; 9002. to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; 9001. to Hull; 906/. and 6007. to Manchester ; 
7001. to East Retford (Nottinghamshire); 600/. to Bide- 
ford; €00/. to Cork; 600. to Bradford; they shall feel 
glad to remit many Dividends of the Next Distribution to 
England, [reland, and Scotlaud. 

Direct for prospectus and particulars, without delay, 
either to 

HEINE BROTHERS at HAMBURG; 
orto HEINE BROTHERS at LUBECK. 

*,* Lubeck, 8th September 1841. Herxe Brorners 
remit again this day several large Money Dividends to 
Great Britain. 





N R. YEARSLEY’S LECTURES ON 

THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
DISEASES OF THE EAR, and on his Improved Me 
thods of Diagnosing and treating Deafness, will com- 
mence on Monpay, OcroBer 18, at Seven o'clock in the 
Evening. Particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Yearsey, at his residence, 29, Sackville Street, or 
at the Iustitution fer curiug Diseases of the Ear, No. 32, 
Sackville Street. 


NVELOPE CASES, WITH SIX 

DOZEN ENVELOPES, 4s. each; and any other 
article in Stationery iv the same proportion, at 
Cuvurrton’s Library, 26, Holles Street. 

Terms or Supscatprion—For a Family. 

£sda £804 £ &. 

The Year... 4 4 0..5 5 Vorld 10 

For a Book-Society. 
és €@ £464 & 8 
The Year...6 6 0..8 8 0 to 18 18 


OLD WAISTCOAT WATCHES, 
warranted to perform correctly. VERTICAL 
WATCHES, of the best description, in Double-bottomed 
Gold Engine tarned Cases, Gold or Silver Dials, 7/. 7s. 
Horizontal Watches, Gold Cases, Jewelled £3 8 0 





oN on 





Ditto, Large Size, Four Holes Jewelled,.. 9 9 0 
Ditto, Jewelled in Six Holes........ osnce Bee, © 
Streng Fiue Gold Guard Chains........ - 313 6 
Gold Krequet Chas, and Keys, each.... 018 0 


FEARN’S, 22, Regent Street, corner of Jermyn 
Street. N.B. Geneva Watches and Clocks Repaired. 


LD PORT WINE.—Two large Bins 

of peculiarly choice flavoured Old Port Wine, 

removed from one of the principal Club-houses, at 42s. 

per dozen, together with a parcel of Sherries from 30s. 

per dozen and upwards, including about 50 dozen of the 
tinest East India Sherry, at 63s. per dozen. 

Apply to GEORGE HERBERT and Co. 8, Lime 
Sireet, City. Samples can be obtained as above; and 
orders by post executed and sent to auy part of Town or 
Couutry, free of expense. 


HE LAMP WONDER— 
The OXYDATOR, which applied to the Burner 
of any Lamp in present use produces from Common 
Oil a Light more Brilliant aud Powerful than that of the 
Fiuest Sperm, for little more than one farthing per hour. 
No Smoke, no Smell, no Delay. The whole cost, 5s. 
The public are solicited to view this simple yet scientific 
instrument, in operation daily at the Central Depét, 14, 
Fiach Lane, Cornhill. Smrrx and Co. Lamp Manufac- 
turers and Oil Merchants, Agents for the Patent. The 
Trade supplied on the best terms. Country Agents 
wauted. The Glassholder of any Lamp, if seut, can be 
fitted at ounce. 


ft ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY” on the back, in additiou to the front 
label used so many years, and sigued ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.” 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has reidered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, 


FEXHE COMPLEXION AND SKIN.— 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, an odoviferous creamy 
liquid. pleasingly efficacious in dissipating Sun-burns, 
Tau, Pimples, Freckles, Spots, Redness, and all other 
Cutaneons Disfigurements; renders the Skia delicately 
fair, soft, and smooth ; imparts a healthy juvenile bloom 
to the complexion. and realizes a delicately white neck, 
hand, & arm. It is invaluableasa reuovating & refresh- 
ing wash during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, 
or harsh winds, aud after the unpleasant atmosphere of 
crowded assemblies. Gentlemen will fiud it peculiarly 
grateful in allaying irritation after Shaving. Price 4s. 6d. 
and $s. 6d. per bottle, duty included.—*,* Ask for 
* Rowland’s Kalydor.’” 

















Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. 


Cap. ix. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 

This institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
can be obtained in cther Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public prefereuce and sup- 
port, have been proved, incoutestably, by its extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented success, 

Among others, the following important advantages 
may be enumerated :— 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Company, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium 02 a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loans or debis; a ‘ess immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for the whole term 
of life thau in auy other office. 

Premiums payable either Anuually, Half-yearly, or 
Quarterly, in one sum, or a limited number of payments. 

Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o' Clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All Claims payable within Oue Month after proof 
of death. 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 


| reports. 


Ist Five | 2d Five ; 3d Five | 4th Five| Remaiu- | 
Age) Years. } Years. | Years. | Years. |der of life. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 











l€nd\na\68d\£s.d/ £38. ‘| 
21 i4|1 Si 1ioij1is9}2 3 8 
30 | 1 64/112 2119 112 74;217 6 | 
40'1161/)2 4 4/214 6}3 73)4 3 4) 
50|/2167/3 9 44 5 5|5 63/613 7| 








Peter Mornison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commissionallowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





In post Svo. Price 6s. embellished with Plates and 


Wood-cuts, 
A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
By Joun Purtures, F.R.S. F.G.S, 
Professor of Geology in King's College, London. 
Author of ‘‘ A Guide to Geology,’”’ &e. &e. 

“One of the most generally and practically useful 
books ever published.’ —Birmingham Herald. 

*« An admirable digest of geological knowledge.”— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Avam and Cartes Brack, Edinburgh; Simp, 
Marsuatt, and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co. aud Hamin- 
on, Apams, and Co. London. 


JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Just Published, small 8vo. Price 6s. Vol. I. of 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
FISHES OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
R. H. Scuomavrex. 
Illustrated by Thirty-four Coloured Plates, with Por- 





- trait and Memoir of the Author, including his Travels, 


&c. Forming Vol. 32 of Sir W. Jardine’s ‘‘ Naturalist’s 
Library.” 

Unitorm with the Above, Price 6s. each, and contain- 
nearly Forty Plates in each volume, The Natural His- 
tory of Horses, 1 vol.; Dogs, 2 vols.; Game Birds, 1 
vols.; Bees, 1 vol.; British Birds, 2 vols.; British 
Butterflies and Moths, 2 vols. &c. &c. 

S. Hicuey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lrzars, 
a Curry aud Co. Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Paris 1 to 4, aud to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, illustrated with numerous 
Wood cuts, Price ls. each, 

ECTURES ON CHEMISTRY; 
including its application in the Arts. 
By I Noap, 
Author of “ Lectures on Electricity,” &c. 
Already Published, 

INTRODUCTION, HEAT, CHEMICAL AFFI- 
NITY, and the LAWS of DEFINITE PROPORTIONS. 
Part 5, ou the Theory of Volumes, Atomic Theory, and 
Oxygen, will be Published on the Ist November. 

The object of the author is to place in the hands of the 
Student a guide for the performance of experiments, to 
furnish the Lecturer with a text-book, and the public in 
general with an interesting, concise, yet comprehensive 
view of the preseut state of this most delightful of the 
experimental sciences. 

Loudon: Scorr, Wenster, and Geary; and to be ob- 
tained on order from any Bookseller. 





Now Réady, 
N ULLER’S PICTURESQUE 
SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS 
THE FIRST. 





Unrror™ witH Hague's Betaium. & & 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bouud..... 4 4 
Coloured and mounted, in a Portfolio ....... 10 10 


Messrs. Graves and Co. in selecting an Artist for the 
express purpose of visitiug France to make Drawings 
for their intended work, had the good fortune to engage 
the services of Mr. William Muller. The choice has 
given them, and they trust it will the public, great satis- 
faction, as Mr. Muller returued with a portfolio so rich 
that they are enabled to preseut a work unequalled in 
the lithographic art. 

The drawing on stone has been confided to the jndg- 
ment of Mr. Haghe, and to him and his able Assistauts 
the Publishers are indebted for a considerable partof the 
beauty of the Plates. 

London: Published by Henry Gaaves and Co. Print- 
sellers to her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall; and may be had of 
all Book and Print sellers in the Kingdom. 


HPOAOTOY OI AIFYIITIOI AOTOI, 
Just Published, in 8vo, Price 12s. 
HE EGYPT OF HERODOTUS; 
being the Second aud Part of the Third Books 
of his History, With Notes and Preliminary Disserta- 
tions. By Joun Kenaicx, M.A. For the Use of Stu- 
deuts. 

“ We have uever met with such a lucid and engaging 
commentary upon this venerable historian, as is to be 
met with in Mr. Kenrick’s dissertations on the ‘ Egypt.’ 
It is full and embracivg. It throws light uround the 
whole of Herodotus.”’"—Mvnthly Review, April 1841. 

B. Fettowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had the following publications 
By the Rev. Joun Kenaicx. 

I. A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
By C. G. Zumer. Translated from the German, with 
Additions. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

II. EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. 5s. 

lil. AN ABRIDGMENT OF ZUMPT’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR; for Schools. Third Edition, l2mo. 3s. 

IV. AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 

Part 1. Declension, Conjugation, and Syntax of Pre- 
positions. Third Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Parr IL. Syntax. Second Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


AYS and MEANS to AFFORD 
the PEOPLE CHEAP PROVISIONS and 
REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT, whilst an in- 
creased Profit shall accrue tu the British and Irish Land- 
owuvers. Feap. cloth, 3s. 
ry\HE READIEST RECKONER ever 


invented. By S. Srmpson and E. Wise, Account- 
New Edition, carefully revised. Royal 18mo. 5s. 








auts. 
bound. 
PAD POLICY OF THE PARTIAL 
REPEAL of the USURY LAWS. By a Lawyer. 


8vo. 6d. 
‘NRAPHICS; a Manual of Drawing 
aud Writing. For the Use of Schools and Families. 
By R. Peace. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HE INTELLECTUAL ARITH- 
METIC,upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, 
With Plates. By a Teacher of Youth. Sixth Edition, 
2s. bound. 
rANUE INDUCTIVE GRAMMAR; 
being a simple and easy Introduction to a Gram- 
matical Kuowledge of the English Language. Designed 
for the Use of Beginners. By an Experienced Teacher, 
Third Edition. 6d. 
J. S. Hopson, 112, Fleet Street. 
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Now Ready, 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
N INQUIRY into the CAUSES and 
MODES of the WEALTH of INDIVIDUALS; or 
the Principles of Trade and Speculation explained. In 
Two Parts. By Tuomas Conzset, Esq. 
London: Smits, Evper, aud Go. 6, Coruhill. 





HE RRELS AND OTHER 
ANIMALS; or Illustrations of the Habits and 
{nstiucts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. 
By Groroe Wartno. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Published, with 12 Mlustrations, Price 4s. cloth, _ 
gilt edges, 
VOYAGE TO INDIA; or Three 


Months on the Ocean. Showing how Philip Grey 
improved and beguiled his Time at Sea. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Charlie’s Discoveries.”’ 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Just Published, IRR 16mo. with Engravings, 3s 6d. 
SQU 








Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ECIL A PE E R. 
A Srquet tro “‘CECIL; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A COXCOMB.” 
By the Same Avrsor. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Oxrver aud 
Boyp, Edinburgh. 


NEW PLAY BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Ou Tuesday Next, Price 4s. 


gp" MAIDS. A Comepy. 
By James SHeripan Know tts. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. Price 21s. cloth, 
KNOWLES’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 

This Day is Published, illustrated by eminent Artists, in 
an appropriate and perfectly original style, 1 vol. 4to. 
handsomely bound, Price 2/. 2s. 

> eae ANCIENT SPANISH 

BALLADS. 
Translated by J. G. Locxuart, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In en 8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 6s. 
4 im SATISES ON PRINTING AND 
TYPE-FOUNDING. By T.C. Hansarp. 

Being the Articles under those heads in the Seveuth 
Edition of the Excyciopania Barrannica. 

Avam and Cxaries Buiack, Edinburgh; Simprxin, 
Marsuawr, and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co.; and Hamit- 
ton, Apams, and Co. Lindon. 


This Day is Published, 6s. 6d. in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
OUNT CLERMONT. 
A Traoepy. 
{CAIUS TORANIUS. A Tragedy. 
With other Poems. 
By Arcursatp Bewt. Esq. Advocate, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the “ Cabinet,’’ a ‘‘ Series cf Essays, Moral 
and Literary.’’ 
Wiirram Bracrwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; an 
Pall Mall, London. 


A NEW WORK BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. with Seven Steel Etchings 
and numerous Wood-Engravings, 2is. cloth, 

HE STUDENT-LIFE OF 
GERMANY. 
By Witui1am Howrrr. 

From the Unpublished MSS, of Dr. Cornelius. 
With Forty Student-Songs, adapted to the Piauoforte 
by Winkelmeyer. 

London; Loneman, Brows, and Co. 
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Just Published, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Price 6s. 
ISTORICAL PRINTS, representing 
some of the most Memorable Events in English 
History, in which the Costumes of the Times ure care- 
fully preserved. 
With Descriptions by Emmy Taytor, Author of ‘ Tales 
of the Saxons,’’ &c. 
To which is added, a brief Chronology of the Kings of 
England. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 





In 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
ALDENSES, VALDO, AND 
VIGILANTIUS, being the Articles under these 
heads in the Seventh Edition of the Encyciepapia 
Barrannica. 
By the Rev. W. S. Giruy, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Walceusian Researches." 

Apam and Cnaries Brack, Edinburgh; Srmrxriy, 
Marsuatt, and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; and Hamit- 

ton, AvaMs, and Co. London. 





In a Few Days, 
OURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF 
DISCOVERY IN NORTH-WEST AND WEST- 
ERN AUSTRALIA. 
During the Years 1837, 1838, and 1839. 
Under the Authority of her Majesty's Government. 
By Georce Grey, Esq. 
Late Captain 83d Regiment, Governor of South Australia. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 large Maps by Arrowsmith, and 
uumercus Illustrations, some coloured. 
T. and W. Boonr, 29, New Bond Street; Oxiver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh. 


Just Published, in imperial 4to. 
Dedicated to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Price 12. 10s. half-bound in morocco, 

A SERIES of ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
for CHURCHES and CHAPELS; in Anglo- 
Norman, Early English, Decorative English, and Per- 

ndicular English Styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
including also Designs for Rectory Houses and Schovls, 
in the Domestic, English, and Tador Styles. 
By Frepruic J, Francis, Architect. 
Author of ‘‘ Physical and Fossil Geology.” 
Joun Weate, 59, f3iz!: Holborn. 

“Mr. Fraucis has, in this superb work before us, con- 
ferred a boon upou church builders which they will not 
be slow to appreciate. The designs are practical ones. 





No one about to build a church will regret the money laid 
out in the purchase of this book, nor should rectory- 
houses be built without consulting it.”"—Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review. 





Just Published, New Edition, 8vo. 14s. boards, 


gee ae LEXICON 
TO HERODOTUS. 
Waurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 

Second Edition, 8vo. Vol. 1. Price 12s.; Vol. II. Price 
8s.; Vol. III. in the press, 

HE HISTORY of the PELOPON- 

NESIAN WAR, by THUCYDIDES. Illustrated 

by Maps, taken eutirely from actual Surveys; with 
Notes, chiefly Historical and Geographical. 

By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
Warrtarrr and Co. Ave Maria Lane; J. Parker, 
Oxford; De1enron, Cambridge. 








THE NEW MINISTRY, THE NEW PARLIAMENT, AND 
. : THE NEW PEERS, 
Third Edition, Now Ready, in royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. 


morocco gilt, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION. 
By C. R. Dopp, Esq. 

Third Edition, including complete Biographical De- 
tails of the Members of the New Parliament, of whom 
one handred and ninety-four were not in the last House 
of Commons; together with full particulars of the New 
Ministry, the New Peers, the recent Elections, the Polls, 
the Registered Voters in each place, and all the other 
usual information. 

Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Laue. 





DR. GREGORY ON TEACHING MATHEMATICS. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 6s. cloth, 


gt THEORETICAL, ELUCI- 
DATORY, and PRACTICAL, for the USE of 
TEACHERS of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 
and of SELF-TAUGHT STUDENTS; with especial 
reference to the first volume of Hutton’s Course and 
Simson’s Euclid, as Text-Books. Also, a Selection of 
Miscellaneous Tables, and an Appendix on the Geome- 
trical Division of Plane Surfaces. 
By Ournruvs Gregory, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 
Late Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy. 
Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 





Just Published, foolseap 8vo. uniform with ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s Poems,’’ Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HAUCER’S POEMS MODERN- 
IZED. By William Wordsworth, R. H. Horne, 
Thomas Powell, Leigh Hunt, Miss E. B. Barrett, Robert 
Bell, and others. Withau Intreduction, by RK. H. Horye, 
and a Life of Chaucer, by Professor Lronnarn Scumitz. 
In this work the obsolete language is rendered per- 
fectly intelligible, and all coarseness removed, so that 
the most delicate readers as well as those ignorant of the 
ancient language may enjoy this great national poet. 
‘*Too much applause caunot be bestowed upon the 
projection and the executiorof this design,.”’— Atlas. 
Wurrraxerand Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BUTTMANN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
New Edition, Enlarged, 8vo. Price 13s. 6d. boards, 


R. PHILIP BUTTMANN'S 
INTERMEDIATE AND LARGER GREEK 
GRAMMAR, translated from the German; with a 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
Edited by Dr. Cuarres Supr. 

**The fault which in former editious was often found 
as to the meagreness in the syntactical part of ‘ Butt- 
mann’s Greek Grammar’ may be said to be obviated in 
this New Edition, and it thus fulfilsall reasonable claims 
a teacher of the Greek idiom can fairly prefer.’’—Preface 
to New Edition. 

Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Second Edition, considerably augmented, 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by various Wvod-cuts, Price 14s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 

of FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and 

COAL TRADE of GREAT BRITAIN. By the Author 

of ‘‘ Treatise on Manufactures iu Metal,” in Laroner’s 
CycLop®DIA. 

“I am relieved from the necessity of entering into 
details respecting the history of the coal-fields of our 
own country, by the excellent summary of what is known 
upon the interesting sub ect, which bas recently been 
given in a judiciois and wel) selected publication, en- 
titled ‘The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, 
&c.’ ’—Dr. Buckiann. 

Wertaxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
In Sixteen Volumes, with 814 Engravings. 
Translated by E. Grirrita, F.A.S. and Others. 

The small remaining stock reduced to the following 
prices— Formerly. Now. 
Demy 8v0.......+0.0+6 £26 8s.cloth .. £12 12s, 
Royal 8vo, Coloured.... 5112 ,, e 5 
Demy 4to. India Proof... 5216 ,, oo 24 0 
“This truly national work contains nine thousand 
ages of letterpress, and eight hundred and fourteen 
boat. is unique in its kind, and has undergone 
most satisfactorily a very severe ordeal of criticism. It 
will never be repriuted uor offered on lower terms.’ 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. To 
be had of any Bookseller by order. 








Just Published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Wood-cuts, 
Price 21s. cloth, 
HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By W. B. Saxsr1eup Taytor, 
Curator of the Living Model Academy; Translator of 
M. Merimee’s Work ou Oil Painting, &c. 
** The best view of the state of modern art extant.’’— 
United Service Gazette. 
Also, Lately Published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
MERIMEE'’S ART OF PAINTING IN OIL AND 
FRESCO; describing all the methods and materials 
used in the great Continental schools of painting duriug 
the best period of art. Translated by W. B. Sarsrrerp 
Taytor, who has placed the English chromatic scale in 
juxtaposition with that of France; and added an Histo 
rical Sketch of the English School of Painting, with the 
methods and materials used therein. 
Warrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, to be 
Published on Tuesday Next, will contain the latest 
Accounts of the Proceedings in China, the N.W. Fron- 
tier of India, &c. &c. together with the Appoiutments, 
Civil and Military, and a full List of Casualties in India, 
&c. &e. 
Loudon: Wa. H. Auien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


HE INDIAN NEWS is Just Pub- 
lished, and contains, besides Original Articles, the 
cream of the entire Indian and Chiuese Press; present- 
iug not only a faithful aud complete Chronicle of Pablic 
Events, but of every movement in private life. Every 
thing of the slightest Indian interest will be found in its 
ample sheet. Price ls. or 10s. for twelve numbers, if 
paid in advance. 
Supplied by all Newsmen in Town or Country, and 
Published by Smrra, Evper, and Co. London. 


qNCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA.— 
SUBSCRIBERS are requested to observe, that 
althongh the whole of the ALPHABETICAL CON- 
TENTS of the Work is now in their hands, the PRE- 
FACE and INDEX (indispensable bec of the book) 
are still required to complete the undertaking. Copies 
therefore should not be permanently bound till these 
,ortions of the Work are issued, which the Pablishers 
ate to be enabled to accomplish in a Few Weeks. 
Avam and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh. 











This Day. Price 6s. with 5 Eugravings, 

HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXLIX. 
Ocroper 1841. 

Among the original Communications are—Professor 
Simpson's Notices of Leprosy aud Leper Hospitals in 
Scotland and England—Dr. Knox’s Contribution to 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mr. Braid on Strabismus, 
&e.—- Dr. Williamson on Albuminous Urive—Dr. Kil- 
gour on Typhus—Mr. Blake on the action of Poisous— 
Dr. Craigie on Obliteration of thé Aorta—and many other 
interesting articles. 

The Second Part, devoted to Critical Analysis, contains 
Reviews of Cuvier, Grant, aud Rymer Joues on Com- 
parative Anatomy; Thomson on Diseases of the Liver, 
and other important. Publications ; and Part Third em- 
braces the most recent and valuable Medical Intel- 
ligeuce. 

Avam and Caarves Buack, Edinburgh; Lonoman and 
Co. London. 





Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 

& with Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sove- 

reigns, and Questions tor Examination; abridged from 

the Family History of England, 6s. 

Il. THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gree. 3 vols. with numerous Ilus- 
trations. 6s. 6d. each. 

III. OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Eleventh Edition. Js. 3d. 

Loudon: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now Ready, Price 10s. 
R. DICKSON’S FALLACIES 
OF THE FACULTY. 
Second Edition, Eularged. 

** Pour donner ici tous les Eloges que nous pensons aw 
livre du Docteur Dickson, il faudrait qu ‘il nous fit pos- 
sible de faire passer daus uotre langue toute l ¢uergie, 
tout le charme, toute le clarté qu'il a sa mettre en har- 
monie dans la sienne; mais ne pouvant nous promettre 
de traduire les definitions de notre auteur, avec leur 
grace et leur lucidité, nous nous bornerons & declarer 
que nous he cunnaissons aucun ouvrage Medical Anglais 
qui soit comparable pour le style a celui du Docteur 
Dickson.”’ —Rerue de Versailles. 

Simpxin aud Marsuatt; aud all Booksellers. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 9. 

R. CO vi seh 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


THE PARISH CLERK. A Novel. 
Edited by Tatopore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFFARGE, 
Written by Hersexr. 
2 vols. small $vo. with Portrait of Madame 
Laffarge, 21s, bound. 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
Or, the Fields and the Woods. 
A Sporting Novel. By Joun Mitts, Esq. 3 vols. 
IV 


THE CANADAS IN 1841. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ricuarn BonnycastThs. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Vv 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; 
Or the Adventures of a Youth of Genius. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Iliustrations by Parz. 
“One of Mrs. Trollope’s most amusing works.”— 
Herald. 
Henny Coxsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


HERMOMETERS.—IMPROVED 
REGISTER NIGHT THERMOMETERS, in- 
dicating greatest cold during abseuce of observer, Price 


s. 6d. 
’ PRITCHARD’S GARDEN-FRAME THERMOME- 
TER, for Pineries, Melon and Mushroom Beds, and 
striking delicate Flower Plauts. Price with Book, 16s. 

BEST GRADUATED THERMOMETERS, with Box 
Scales. 5s.each. 

Just Published, Price One Shilling, 

A LIST of 2,009 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, with 

Remarks on the Circulation in Plauts. 
Also, Price 308. 

A HISTORY OF INFOSORIA, Living and Fossil, 

with 500 coloured Engravings of Animalcules. 
Partcuarp, 162, Fleet Street. 





London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wele 
‘ lington Street, Strand, sarurpay, 9th october 1841. 














